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PROADENING THE RETAIL > 


OUTLET 
HOW SOME ADVERTISERS HAVE 
FOLLOWED LITTLE-USED CHANNELS 
—WINNING THE CAMPAIGN WITH 
A FLANK ATTACK — MEETING 
STRONG COMPETITION BY AVOIDING 
IT—THE SIGNIFICANT BROADENING 
OF LINES IN ALL STORES AND HOW 
THE MANUFACTURER MAY BUILD 
DISTRIBUTION PLANS ACCORDINGLY 


By Lynn G. Wright. 


A little practice of distribution 
strategy may achieve results in 
getting your new line of goods 
before the buying public when 
main-strength methods along con- 
ventional lines might score in only 
a small way. 

The very words, “distribution 
campaign,” denote generalship and 
generalship infers strategy. A 
certain sales and advertising man- 
ager was a strategist. His house 
had recently put out a_ trade- 
marked line of food products— 
coffee, tea, jams, mincemeat, etc.. 
and had advertised it heavily. The 
concern was a jobbing house and 
the goods therefore private 
brands. But the sales manager 
for this very reason expected less 
trouble in getting the products 
into the stores. 

But he expected wrongly. He 
found the conventional retailers 
of food products, the grocers, art- 
ful in defensive tactics against a 
new line. They were hounded to 
death, they said somewhat impa- 
tiently; they had too many dupli- 
cating lines as it was, and they 
were cramped for space. They 
fairly exuded “reasons why not.” 

This sales manager was going 
out among the stores himself ‘n 
order to ascertain the factors, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, for getting 
wide distribution in the territory. 

One of the places he visited was 
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a store in the Bronx. He had 
hardly begun to talk before the 
proprietor, irascible and impolite, 
swore that he did not want to 
listen further, that he would not 
add to his line under any consid- 
eration, advertised or not; any- 
way, he said, the profit on adver- 
tised brands was so small that 
there wasn’t enough in it to pay 
him for keeping them. He fairly 
waved the other out of the store. 

The manager, thus repulsed, de- 
termined that he would find an 
outlet for his goods in that neigh- 
borhood. He had been receiving 
inquiries from residents there who 
had been unable to find the goods 
in stock. His advertising, which 
was creating favorable interest 
among consumers, simply had to 
be backed up by a good distribu- 
tion somewhere within a block or 
two of the obstinate grocer. 

As the manager drifted down 
the street he was attracted by the 
well-lighted windows of a butcher 
shop. The man was doing strict- 
ly a meat business and nothing 
else—that much a survey of the 
interior made plain. 

So the hunter after distribution 
went in and introduced himself. 
He complimented the meat man 
upon his good-looking place. He 
expressed his admiration of the 
wide-spreading windows, and after 
an interval suggested that these 
might be making a profit if a 
display of “Premier” goods were 
put in them, 

“Don’t your customers some- 
times ask for teas and coffees?” 
he asked. 

“Well, they do sometimes, but 
not enough to pay.” 

“They would pay by drawing 
more trade for your meats. These 
foods are being well advertised. 
People are hound to come to you 
to get ‘Premier’ brands. Some of 
them will be those who have never 
been here before.” 
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A diplomatic and profit-suggest- 
ing talk persuaded the dealer to 
take a few cans of the advertised 
coffee, tea and jams. 


“PLANTING” GROCERIES IN A MEAT 
SHOP 

When the sales manager went 
that way a week later the cans 
were nicely displayed in the erst- 
while non-profit-producing win- 
dows. He was told that the goods 
were already going well, and that 
he had observed several customers 
brought to him by the “Premier” 
brand who had never been in his 
store before. 

This experience is illuminating. 
The advertiser secured an outlet 
in this particular locality, in spite 
of the groceryman. But it is to 
be noted that he did so by mak- 
ing it plain to the emergency 
dealer that it was to his profit to 
use his store space to its full effi- 
ciency as well as to take advan- 
tage of consumer interest aroused 
by advertising. It is fair to sup- 
pose that “Premier” goods event- 
ually won their way into the store 
of the recalcitrant grocer who de- 
sired to have “Premier” products 
working for him instead of against 
him, right under his nose. 

FLANK ATTACK ON DRUGGISTS 

Among the items put out by the 
Zonol Products Company of New 
York was a disinfectant which 
was a competitor of C-N and 
Platt’s Chlorides. The advertis- 
ing manager was wise enough to 
estimate correctly the high esteem 
in which these established brands 
were held by druggists. He made 
up his mind that it would be a 
waste of cash to run head-on into 
the druggists with the conven 
tional paraphernalia of dealer 
literature Reasonably anticipat 
ing that they would not warm to 
a new disinfectant very quickly if 


it was put up to them in the 
routine way, he decided to w an 
entry into their places of business 
by leaving them alone for a time 
He would wet home the qu kest 
by taking the longest way round 
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hold goods supplied by groceries, 
The interesting point here js 
that Zonol found less resistance in 
getting into the grocery stores 
than it would have encountered 
by going first into the drug stores, 
The goods were planted with the 
grocers whose teams secured or- 
ders for the new disinfectant at 
the consumer’s very door. The 
grocers liked this rather novel 
proposition, for they saw an op- 
portunity of winning new custom- 
ers on the strength of the local 
newspaper advertising of Zonol, 
As was expected, the druggists 
soon took notice of this enter- 
prising newcomer and soon began 
to give it place on their counters. 
This is an example of a good 
trade flanking movement. A 
charge upon the fortified front of 
the desired retailers, the druggists, 
would certainly have demanded 
more funds and more time. It is 
not to be overlooked also that by 
taking this disinfectant into the 
groceries where there was no 
competition, sales were pushed 
vigorously and the campaign ar- 
rived at the stage where it re- 
turned profits sooner than it could 
probably have done otherwise. 


PUTTING A SAFETY RAZOR IN) HAL- 
ERDAS HERIES 


The Gillette safety razor may 
be called a staple. Merchandise 
men agree that a good dealer who 
handles the Gillette is quite con- 
tented with it—as long as he 
doesn’t lose money by letting 
some of the trade get away from 
him At any rate this was the 
view of Sherman & Bryan, who 
are winning distribution for 
Young’s safety razor. National 
advertising will begin in the June 
publications. The first impulse 
would naturally have been to pre- 
pare circulars describing the new 
razor and telling how it was going 
to be advertised and then to send 
them to the regulation razor deal 


ers—hardware men, druggists and 
jeweler 

But the wency decided that it 
wa time ft get mto those stores 
} using a littl generalship So 
t circularized the haberdashery 
la free trial of the razor If 
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they liked it, it was suggested 
they could safely put in the stock. 

A, promising number of haber- 
dashers have responded and are 
putting the new safety razor into 
stock. The agency views the mat- 
ter in this light: haberdashery 
shops have attractive window dis- 
plays, where the bright colors of 
ties and other dress accessories 
tempt the examination of the 
passer-by. They are likely to dis- 
play the razor in these windows, 
and it will naturally profit by be- 
ing put into association with such 
eye-tempting company. Thus the 
razor will win a display in the 
window when, if given to te 
druggist or the hardware man, it 
would likely be put under the 
counter and brought out only 
when asked for. 

The Gillette sales company it- 
self has not proven artless in dis- 
tribution tactics, After it had got- 
ten into the drug and the hard- 
ware stores, the lure of the jew- 
elry shop began to make itself felt. 
So the advertiser made a de luxe 
edition, as it were, of the razor, 
equipping it with sterling silver 
mountings. Thus fixed out, it was 
considerably more costly than the 
plainer style, but, after being ad- 
vertised in the jewelers’ papers, it 
qualified, in the jeweler’s eyes, as 
something sufficiently “classy” for 
him to put into his cases. Indeed, 
the silver-mounted Gillette made 
so strong an appeal that distribu- 
tion later was made through the 
drug stores. 

These instances are sufficient to 
suggest to fertile-minded manu 
facturers that there may be some 
untried and entirely practicable 
means of securing distribution 
open to them. It would be incor- 
rect to say that all manufacturers 
may abandon the orthodox distri- 
bution method. Axes cannot be 
displayed with profit in jewelry 
stores nor watches in a plumbing 
establishment But so general is 
the tendency for stores in any one 


lassification to broaden out, that 
umbrellas may be found in haber 
lashery shops and al when of 
namented, in jewelry and, peculiar 
ly enough, in hardware stores 
knives may he found almost as 


readily in drug and g@rocery stores 
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as in the accepted hardware store; 
burnt leather goods seem to find 
themselves as much at home in 
the better hardware stores as in 
the art specialty shops. 

It will pay an advertiser to ex- 
amine for himself peculiarities in 
the retail field. It will strike him 
forcefully that the retailer is mak- 
ing less profit per item than 
formerly, but that he is surviving 
through his ability to broaden out 
cannily by taking on items outside 
his strict classification. Who 
among manufacturers knows that 
the average retail jeweler is mak- 
ing fully seventy-five per cent less 
profit on jewelry items than 
formerly, but that by taking on 
merchandise belonging strictly in 
drug stores and hardware stores 
or even in haberdashery shops he 
is keeping his head above water? 
And what manufacturer is taking 
full advantage of this fact by 
adapting his distribution plans to 
it? 


HOW RETAIL LINES ARE BROADENING 


Ask a merchant to explain this 
significant broadening develop- 
ment of modern storékeeping, and 
he may not be able to do so be- 
yond stating that “He’s got to do 
it to keep his yearly sales up.” 
But he does sense some mysteri- 
ous movement in the labyrinth of 
trade, and is instinctively adjust- 
ing himself to the changing con- 
ditions. It is these changing con- 
ditions, whatever the specific form 
they may assume, that give the 
wide-awake manufacturer his 
chance 

It is the department stores’ com- 
petition that has done much to 
push the st.-rekeeper out of his 
chosen specialty and has laid upon 
him the necessity of copying, to a 
greater or less extent, the ground 


* plan of his great and overshadow- 


ing rival. The educational cam- 
paigns of advertisers have also 
had their influences 

“The department store is doubt 
less the cause f a wood deal of 
worry f the maller retailer,” 

1 Frank Gree of Bradstreet's 
who ha made wt hi business to 
follow tl fluctuation { trade 

nditior Rut after all the de 
partment store iteelf has yielded 
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@ The $125 rate will prevail until 
July 1, 1911. Thereafter the rate will 
be $200 a page. 


C Advertisers using space in the July 
or August issue will be entitled to the 
$125 rate for a period of one year. 


C Reservation orders to be acceptable 
must be received not later than July 1, 
1911. They must specify definite space 
and insertions, and shall not be subject 
to cancellation. 
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Che Globe 


Toronto, Canada 


“The Flying Post” 


On Monday, the 8th instant, there went into 
operation between the cities of Toronto and Lon- 
don, Ontario, a special newspaper train service— 
“TheiFlying Post’”— whereby “The Globe”’ will 
hereafter be delivered throughout Western 
Ontario, the Garden of Canada, by from three 
to nine hours earlier than heretofore. 





This means an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in circulation. 


It means that “The Globe” will be a greater 
result producer than ever—and it has for over a 
half a century been famous in that respect. 


Verree & ConkKLin, VeRREE & ConkLIN, 
Brunswick Bldg., Steger Bldg., 
New York Chicago, I11. 


Or write direct to 


The Globe 


Toronto 


Canada’s National Newspaper 
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This is to announce the open- 
ing of a branch office in 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
in the Swetland Building 
1006 Euclid Avenue 


in charge of 


Mr. W. M. ARMISTEAD 


(B. A. I. S. 1989) 


who has represented us for the past 
two years in the southern territory. 


Ze 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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State-by-State 
Merchandising 


“Create a demand,” says 
the retailer. 


“Demand without dis- 


tribution is 90% waste,” 
says the experienced ad- 


vertising man. 

Now then, how is the 
manufacturer to find the 
end of this demand—dis- 
tribution circle? 

How? By making his 
unit of 
small enough to 
supply and demand. 

In short, by making the 
State the basis of mer- 
chandising, as it is the 
basis of government. 

Select the territory you 
want to cover. Pick out 
the standard farm papers 


merchandising 
unify 


covering that section. 
Then start your adver- 
tising campaign and sales- 
men simultaneously. 
Then while your adver- 
tising, reaching often as 
high as one out of every 
six homes in the State, is 
stirring up the demand, 
your salesmen are ar 
ranging for the supply. 
That is why State by 
State 
wasteless. 


merchandising is 
There is no 
“lost motion.” 


Now there are 39 Sictes 
covered by standard farm 
papers. When you have 
those enrolled under ‘he 
heading “thoroughly ¢oyv- 
ered,” the few remain ng 
States will take care of 
themselves. 

So you see standird 
farm papers are really 
a national medium allow- 
ing the purchase of its 
circulation State by State 
as salesforce travels for- 
ward. 

Ask for definite details 
of the 
through this 
method of 


successes = won 
modern 
covering thie 
country. 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Oklahoma Farm Journal 

The Ohio Farmer 

Farm The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder's Gazette 

Papers Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

of The Kansas Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 

K Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal 

Value San Francisco, Cal. 


are 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Geo. W. Herber: 
Western Representativ« 
First National Bank Bldg 
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; COMPETITION BY AVOIDING 
E SIGNIFICANT BROADENING 
OF ES IN ALL STORES AND HOW 
THE | ANUFACTURER MAY BUILD 
DIS UTION PLANS ACCORDINGLY 


y Lynn G. Wright. 


A Jotle practice of distribution 
strat may achieve results in 
gettins your new line of goods 
before the buying public when 
main--irength methods along con- 
venti. al lines might score in only 
a sma‘! way. 

The very words, “distribution 
campaizn,” denote generalship and 
generaiship infers strategy. A 
certait) sales and advertising man- 
ager was a strategist. His house 
had recently put out a_ trade- 
marked line of food products— 
coffee, tea, jams, mincemeat, etc.. 
and had advertised it heavily. The 
concern was a jobbing house and 
the goods ‘therefore private 
brands. But the sales manager 
for this very reason expected less 
trouble in getting the products 
into the stores. 

t he expected wrongly. He 
found the conventional retailers 
of food products, the grocers, art- 
ful defensive tactics against a 

line. They were hounded to 

h, they said somewhat impa- 
tiently; they had too many dupli- 
cating lines as it was, and they 

cramped for space. They 

y exuded “reasons why not.” 

This sales manager was going 

mong the stores h'mself ‘n 

jer to ascertain the factors, fa- 

e or unfavorable, for getting 

‘e distribution in the territory. 

e of the places he visited was 
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a store in the Bronx. He had 
hardly begun to talk before the 
proprietor, irascible and impolite, 
swore that he did not want to 
listen further, that he would not 
add to his line under any consid- 
eration, advertised or not; any- 
way, he said, the profit on adver- 
tised brands was so small that 
there wasn’t enough in it to pay 
him for keeping them. He fairly 
waved the other out of the store. 

The manager, thus repulsed, de- 
termined that he would find an 
outlet for his goods in that neigh- 
borhood. He had been receiving 
inquiries from residents there who 
had been unable to find the goods 
in stock. His advertising, which 
was creating favorable interest 
among consumers, simply had to 
be backed up by a good distribu- 
tion somewhere within a block or 
two of the obstinate grocer. 

As the manager drifted down 
the street he was attracted by the 
well-lighted windows of a butcher 
shop. The man was doing strict- 
ly a meat business and nothing 
else—that much a survey of the 
interior made plain. 

So the hunter after distribution 
went in and introduced himself. 
He complimented the meat man 
upon his good-looking place. He 
expressed his admiration of the 
wide-spreading windows, and after 
an interval suggested that these 
might be making a profit if a 
display of “Premier” goods were 
put in them, 

“Don’t your customers some- 
times ask for teas and coffees?” 
he asked. 

“Well, they do sometimes, but 
not enough to pay.” 

“They would pay by drawing 
more trade for your meats, These 
foods are being well advertised. 
People are bound to come to you 
to get ‘Premier’ brands. Some of 
them will be those who have never 
been here before.” 
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A diplomatic and profit-suggest- 
ing talk persuaded the dealer to 
take a few cans of the advertised 
coffee, tea and jams. 

GROCERIES IN A MEAT 

SMOP 

When the sales manager went 
that way a week later the cans 
were nicely displayed in the erst- 
while non-profit-producing win- 
dows. He was told that the goods 
were already going well, and that 
he had observed several customers 
brought to him by the “Premier” 
brand who had never been in his 
store before. 

This experience is illuminating. 
The advertiser secured an outlet 
in this particular locality, in spite 
of the groceryman. But it is to 
be noted that he did so by mak- 
ing it plain to the emergency 
dealer that it was to his profit to 
use his store space to its full efh- 
ciency as well as to take advan- 
tage of consumer interest aroused 
by advertising. It is fair to sup- 
pose that “Premier” goods event- 

ually won their way into the store 
of the recalcitrant grocer who de- 
sired to have “Premier” products 
working for him instez id of against 
him, right under his nose. 


“PLANTING” 


FLANK ATTACK ON DRUGGISTS 
Among the items put out by the 
Zonol Products Company of New 


York was a disinfectant which 
was a competitor. of C-N and 
Platt’s Chlorides. The advertis- 


ing manager was wise enough to 
estimate correctly the high esteem 
in which these established brands 
were held by druggists. He made 
up his mind that it would be a 
waste of cash to run head-on into 
the druggists with the conven- 
tional paraphernalia of dealer 
literature. Reasonably anticipat- 
ing that they would not warm to 
a new disinfectant very quickly if 
it was put up to them in the 
routine way, he decided to win an 
entry into their places of business 
by leaving them alone for a time. 
He would get home the quickest 
by taking the longest way round. 
So he concentrated his energies 
upon the grocery stores. A disin- 


fectant, while belonging in popu- 
lar classification in a drug store, 
was not unrelated to the house- 


hold goods supplied by groceries, 

The interesting point re js 
that Zonol found less resistitce in 
getting into the grocery stores 
than it would have encountered 
by going first into the drug stores, 
The goods were planted wth the 
grocers whose teams secured or- 
ders for the new disinfectint at 


the consumer’s very door. The 


grocers liked this rather novel 
proposition, for they saw in op- 
portunity of winning new ci\stom- 
ers on the strength of the local 


newspaper advertising of Zonol, 


As was expected, the drizegists 
soon took notice of this enter- 
prising newcomer and soon began 
to give it place on their coiinters. 

This is an example of a good 


trade flanking movement. A 
charge upon the fortified front of 
the desired retailers, the druggists, 
would certainly have demanded 
more funds and more time. It is 
not to be overlooked also that by 
taking this disinfectant into the 
groceries where there was no 
competition, sales were pushed 
vigorously and the campaign ar- 
rived at the stage where it re- 
turned profits sooner than it could 
probably have done otherwise. 


PUTTING A SAFETY RAZOR IN HAB- 
ERDAS HERIES 


The Gillette safety razor may 
be called a staple. Merchandise 
men agree that a good dealer who 
handles the Gillette is quite con- 
tented with it—as long as he 
doesn’t lose money by letting 
some of the trade get away from 
him. At any rate this was the 
view of Sherman & Bryan, who 
are winning distribution for 
Young’s safety razor. National 
advertising will begin in the June 
publications. The first impulse 
would naturally have been to pre- 
pare circulars describing the new 
razor and telling how it was going 
to be advertised and then to send 
them to the regulation razor deal- 
ers—hardware men, druggists and 
jewelers. 

But the agency decided that it 
was time to get into those stores 
by using a little generalship. So 
it circularized the haberdashery 
dealers, offering them a_ thirty 
days’ free trial of the razor. If 
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they liked it, it was suggested 
they could safely put in the stock. 

A promising number of haber- 
dashers have responded and are 
the new safety razor into 


yutiing 
: The agency views the mat- 


sto 


ter in this light: haberdashery 
shops have attractive window dis- 
plays, where the bright colors of 
ties and other dress accessories 
tem: the examination of the 
passer-by. They are likely to dis- 
play the razor in these windows, 
and 1 will naturally profit by be- 
ing ont into association with such 
eye upting company. Thus the 
razor will win a display in the 
window when, if grvea to te 
druzcist or the hardware man, it 
would likely be put under the 


counter and brought out only 
when asked for. 

The Gillette sales company it- 
self has not proven artless in dis- 


tribution tactics, After it had got- 
ten into the drug and the hard- 
ware stores, the lure of the jew- 
elry shop began to make itself felt. 
So the advertiser made a de luxe 
edition, as it were, of the razor, 


ping it with sterling silver 
mountings. Thus fixed out, it was 
considerably more costly than the 
plainer style, but, after being ad- 
vertised in the jewelers’ papers, it 
qualined, in the jeweler’s eyes, as 
something sufficiently “classy” for 
him to put into his cases. Indeed, 
the silver-mounted Gillette made 
mg an appeal that distribu- 
tion later was made through the 
drug stores. 

These instances are sufficient to 
suggest to ferttle-minded manu- 
facturers that there may be some 
untried and entirely practicable 
means of securing distribution 
open to them. It would be incor- 
rect to say that all manufacturers 
may abandon the orthodox distri- 
bution method. Axes cannot be 
displaved with profit in jewelry 
stores nor watches in a plumbing 
establishment. But so general is 
the tendency for stores in any one 
classification to broaden out, that 
umbrellas may be found in haber- 
dashery shops and also, when or- 
namented, in jewelry and, peculiar- 
ly enough, in hardware stores; 
kniy ves may be found almost as 
readily in drug and grocery stores 


equip 






so str 
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as in the accepted hardware store; 
burnt leather goods seem to find 
themselves as much at home in 
the better hardware stores as in 
the art specialty shops. 

It will pay an advertiser to ex- 
amine for himself peculiarities in 
the retail field. It will strike him 
forcefully that the retailer is mak- 
ing less profit per item than 
formerly, but that he is surviving 
through his ability to broaden out 
cannily by taking on items outside 
his strict classification. Who 
among manufacturers knows that 
the average retail jeweler is mak- 
ing fully seventy-five per cent less 
profit on jewelry items than 
formerly, but that by taking on 
merchandise belonging strictly in 
drug stores and hardware stores 
or even in haberdashery shops he 
is keeping his head above water? 
And what manufacturer is taking 
full advantage of this fact by 
adapting his distribution plans to 
it? 


HOW RETAIL LINES ARE BROADENING 


Ask a merchant to explain this 
significant broadening develop- 
ment of modern storekeeping, and 
he may not be able to do so be- 
yond stating that “He’s got to do 
it to keep his yearly sales up.” 
3ut he does sense some mysteri- 
ous movement in the labyrinth of 
trade, and is instinctively adjust- 
ing himself to the changing con- 
ditions. It is these changing con- 
ditions, whatever the specific form 
they may assume, that give the 
wide-awake manufacturer his 
chance. 

It is the department stores’ com- 
petition that has done much to 
push the storekeeper out of his 
chosen specialty and has laid upon 
him the necessity of copying, to a 
greater or less extent, the ground 
plan of his great and overshadow- 
ing rival. The educational cam- 
paigns of advertisers have also 
had their influence. 

“The department store is doubt- 
less the cause of a good deal of 
worry for the smaller retailer,” 
said Frank Green, of Bradstreet’s, 
who has made it his business to 
follow the fluctuations of trade 
conditions. “But after all the de- 
partment store itself has yielded 
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to one of the great laws of the 
natural world—the reversion to 
type. The general store, that may 
still be found in the country, is 
that type. Under it are grouped 
all the commodities which a rural 
community needs. It was foreor- 
dained from the beginning that 
specialty stores should feel the 
pull to the original type. Spe- 
cialty stores will always exist, but 
they will always be resisting the 
undercurrent that is tugging back- 
ward. 

“At Washington, they lay part 
of the blame upon the department 
store for the high cost of living. 
Buyers give their orders at the 
counter and then, if the purchase 
is no more than a spool of thread, 
often ask that it be sent home. 
The public pays the cost of this 
sending home. This habit of 
women may be laziness, as Wash- 
ington contends. I rather think it 
is an instinct to conserve energy. 
A multiplicity of lines in retail 
stores, ministering to the conveni- 
ence of the public, is as inevitable 
as the law of gravity.” 

a Oe 
AGATE CLUB “BRINGS 
OUT” 


HOW "EM 


officers of an 


When the advertising 
cluh ennounce a club dinner to the 
members, the process is of course purelv 
en advertising one, an effort to “sell” 
the dinner and insure a large audience 
for the speakers, and the “advertise- 
ment” ought to be a model one. The 
Agate Club of Chicago has always 
shown a fine appreciation of this point, 
and the announcement for its dinner 
on May 26 is worth noting for this 
reason. 

It is to he “A different dinner— 

“First: Becouse advertising and busi- 
ness will be authoritatively discussed by 
able and eminent speakers. 

“Second: Because no 
rise to remark that he 
until 6.00 p.m. what his topic would be, 
and being unprepared on the subject 
will speak on the ‘Hygienic Condition 
of the Canal Zone.’ Each speaker 
knows his subject, has a message on 
his chest concerning it, and will get it 
off without mincing words. You won’t 
want to miss a word. 

“Third: Because no speaker will be 
allowed to speak more than thirty-five 
minutes. The story of the Creation 
can be told in that time. You won't 
have a chance to wish they’d stop’ and 
let you go home.” 


speaker will 
hadn’t known 


—_——~+oor————_ 

The annual outing of the Representa- 
tives’ Club will be held at the New 
York Athletic Club’s summer home, 
Travers Island, Friday, June £3. 
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TOO MUCH SPECIAI 
DESTROYS COMM: 
SENSE 


ADVERTISING THAT PULLS 

NECESSARILY ACCORDING 1: 
—SELECTION OF TYPE A_{ATTER 
SECONDARY TO THE W° )ING— 
PROMINENT ADVERTISING MAN 
THINKS TOO MUCH AT NTION 
PAID TO THINGS NOT JNDA- 
MENTAL 


HOYLE 


By Bert Moses, 

President Association of 
Advertisers, and Secretary 
Omega Chemical Compa: 

Charles Dana Gibson once re- 
marked that budding artists gave 
much thought to the kind 0! paper 
and ink they used, while he hin- 
self asked only that the paper be 
white and the ink black. 

Gibson’s view is the 
every master. 

The materials do not count for 
so much as the man who creates 
with them. 

All this technical fuss about 
certain type faces, harmony, bal- 
ance, borders and the rest of the 
latter day advertising balderdash 
is simply the talk of folks whe 
imagine that materials are the 
vital thing, and that the mind 
which fashions them into shape 
comes trailing along behind 

The advertiser. who has passed 
through the fire of experience 
asks only that the type be plat 
and the reading easy. 

Whether the body of an adver- 
tisement is set in pica old style or 
pica roman is of absolutely no im- 
portance. 

Roman is just as convincing as 
old style, and the great public 1s 
no more able to detect the differ- 
ence than it is able to tell whether 
3illy Patterson was smitten with 
a hickory club or a Belfast shilla- 
lah. : 

As a matter of fact, the public 
doesn’t care any more than the 
immortal tinker 

Give me two or three fonts 
of either roman or old. style 
body type, a series of Cheltenham 
Bo'd and a master mind to do the 
writing, and I'll match results 
against all the type in the Amer- 
ican Type Founders’ specimen 


view of 
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This is The Latest 


NOT \ SERIES OF BARGAINS WHICH HAVE BEEN OFFERED 
HOYLE oo TO ADVERTISERS BY THE FARMER’S WIFE 
'ATTER 


“|| 500,000 Paid 


INDA- opel LATION 


At the Old Rate 


FOR 375,000 











- GINNING with the October September 18, 1911, and space used 
ssue Of 1911 we will guarantee on said contracts, beginning with 
€ re- minimum of 500,000 circula- the October issue. Contracts so en- 
. er issue. With the November tered will hold the rate of $1.50 per 
> Save the rate becomes $2.00 per line, or $750 per page (784 lines) 
paper line, or $1,000 per page—un- up to and including August issue of 
e him- l:-- contracts are entered prior to 1912. 
pe 
per be ld the old rate an advertiser The circulation of The Farmer’s 
’ I use€ space every issue, without Wife has all come from the work 
ew ol p. If an issue of agents secured 
i ssed the new through farm 4 
ies ie t will apply on iN advertising. n 
U tor f é "advertising How to Hold April, 1911, we had 
“reates num spice must | twenty full-page ad- 
1 { lines in each ~ Old Rate y 2 vertis ements in the 
about . except for eading farm papers, 
. ‘ s space adver- aan Pennsylvania 
y, bal- t s, who never use 14 lines. to Western Kansas. 
of the MR JULY, 1911, we have bought the beck covers of 30 of the largest 
erdash arm papers in the Central West, breaking our own record for the 
s who LARGEST SUBSCRIPTION ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN EVER 
-e the LACED. We advertise for agents only, and pay them liberally on a 
oa nission basis. No premiums or inducemerts are offered su Saeelticte, 
mind r than the merits of the paper. Only three-year subscriptions taken. 
shape 
1 The Present Rates avin 
passed Per li $ 1,50 One-half (% page 
Readers, per count line.... 2.25 lines @ Ver ) 


oe One-fourth A) page (196 Full page (784 lines @ 96 
plain 264.60 cents) 
Special positions, 20 per cent extra 


adver- New Rates, Effective November, 1911 


vle or 


except on advance contracts entered before September 18, 1911, 


bed ei to begin with October issue, will be 
‘ Per li $ 2. One-half (%) pag? 
Ing as Readers, per count line.... 0 lines @ $1.60)... 
lic is One-fourth (a) page (196 Full page (784 lines @ 
differ- lines @ $1 $1.28) 


Special positi ons, 20 per cent extra 
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book placed at the disposal of 
those writers who dally with 
“tone,” “atmosphere,” “color,” 
‘perspective,’ “balance” and bun- 
combe. 

The most vital of all steps in 
successful advertising is the prep- 
aration of copy that rings true, 
persuades and convinces. 

Get the body of the ad right, 
and then put a head on it if a 
head is needed. 

The writer who selects some- 
thing bizarre for a heading, and 
then starts in to write matter to 
fit it, will never win any prizes, a 
niche in the Hall of Fame, or 
find a final resting place in West- 
minster Abbey 

The fellow who knows what 
“pulling power” means, but who 
couldn’t define “psychology” to 
save his life, is the chap who will 
eventually own a Mercedes ben- 
zine buggy and carry home the 
shekels every Saturday night to 
his wife and offspring. 

The knowledge you get out of 
advertising “knocks” is the knowl- 
edge that runs rings around ad- 
vertising college theories. 

If you pay too much attention 
to the kind of type you are going 
to use, you will pay too little to 
what you are going to say. 

And here is a good place to re- 
mark that these highbrow theo- 
rists do not put up their own cash 
against their dreamy hypotheses, 
but use the capital of inexperi- 
enced advertisers in their fanciful 
flights after results. 

The theorist never hobkds his job 
long after his boss comes to see 
that there is more in advertising 
than type, and borders, and fleur- 
de-lis folderol, and rococo orna- 
mentation. 

The theorist flits from flower to 
flower, and when the summer is 
gone he goes with it. 

Back of the advertising in every 
successful business enterprise you 
will always find. a practical man 
who dallies not with rainbows. 

And his job is fastened to him 
for life 

These men “grow” 
greatness through the acid test of 
experience, and they do not refer 
to books in deciding what is to be 
done. 


into their 


They do the thing whil. the 
theorist looks up authoritie- and 
talks about it. 

I think every big advertis« 
has employed “experts” to pre- 
pare his copy and se'ect his types 
will testify that much of this work 
has produced little more than bills 
from publishers, and that the 
“stuff that pulls” thas been pre- 
pared by either himself or -ome- 
body in the establishment who 
bears no “expert” label. 

Advertisers who base | their 
work upon what they know will 
always run up a bigger score than 
advertisers who follow the foggy. 
Whistleresque trail of the supe- 
rior folks who deal in misty, va- 
pory, inconsequential, iridescent, 
technical nonsense. 

Advertising is too vital a matter 
to refer to professors. 

Keep it out of college, or it will 
put you ott of business. 


who 


ee 


RAISING $250,000 TO 
RICE 

To advertise rice, explain its food 
properties and the method of cooking, 
and so promote its wider use, a fund 
which is expected to reach $250, 000 will 
be ‘raised by the rice millers of the 
country. Almost half of those ia Lonisi- 
ena and Texas already have agreed to 
pay the voluntary assessment of five 
cents a sack, proposed by the Rice As- 
sociation of America at its annual meet- 
ing on May 2. 

Rice is now practically on an export 
basis, but the rice association, which 
is an organization of both millers and 
grocers, formed for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the cereal, believes that its 
use can be greatly extended in this 
country. At the meeting which was 
held in Lake Charles, La., about twenty- 
five rice millers were represented and 
others were heard from. It is be 
lieved that there will be no difficulty in 
gettirg all the mills to contribute. 


ADVERTISE 


————— 


N. P. R. R. ADVERTISING 
MINNESOTA 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is now 
paying for the advertising of Minnesota 
in twenty-five farm papers with a total 
circulation of nearly 12,000,000, accord- 
ing to representatives of the road. The 
ads are double-column and describe the 
low-priced lands of the state. 


ooo 


Frederic M. Krugler, publishers’ rep- 
resentative in New York, has move 
upfown after forty years in Park Kow 
and opened an office at 37 East Twenty- 
e‘ghth street. 
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New England’s 
Largest Newspaper 








THE PROVIDENCE EVENING 
BULLETIN is the largest daily 
newspaper in New England. It 
publishes more columns of news 
and more columns of advertising 
than any other daily in the six New 
England States. 


With THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL, 


the only morning paper in its terri- 
tory, it offers advertisers an oppor- 
tunity to reach the most densely 
populated section of the United 
States. 


Both Two-Cent Papers 


Rhode Island’s Oldest, 
Largest and Best Newspapers 
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THE APPEAL OF IMPRES- 
SIONISM IN ADVERTIS- 
ING 
IT GETS ATTENTION, BUT MUST PASS 
QUICKLY TO THE ARTICLE ADVER- 
TISED OR IT LOSES THE READER— 
SHOULD BE TYPICAL OF THE 
READER'S EXPERIENCE TO BE MOST 

EFFECTIVE 


By Roy IV. 


The impressionist in art sug- 
gests rather than delineates. He 
furnishes a starting point, and the 
individual imagination fills out the 
picture. Hence it may be said 
with a degree of truth that an 
impressionistic picture is as many 
different pictures as there are in- 
dividuals to look at it. The 
strongest appeal is not directed 
toward the canvas itself, but to- 
ward the intelligence which re- 
gards it. 

There is an impressionism in 
advertising which aims at the same 
end, though by different means. 
The Yawman & Erbe ad (Fig. 1) 
is an example. It appea's direct- 
ly to the experience of the reader, 
and through that to the product: 
First of all it settles the question 
as to how this product can be ap- 
plied to your business. It does 
not, like the Sturtevant ad (Fig. 
2) place the entire emphasis up- 
on the product and leave the 
reader to choose whether he will 
make any application of the prod- 
uct to his own needs or not. In 
no sense is the Sturtevant ad 
held up as a “horrible example.” 
It is a respectable representative 
of a kind of advertisement which 
has its particular value. 

The impressionist when he 
paints a picture does not care 
what particular ideas it will 
call forth, so long as they are 
satisfying to the art’stic sense 
of the beholder. He has a definite 
idea of his own. no doubt, but he 
is not concerned with the trans- 
mission of that idea in all ts 
details. He may he representing 
the coast of the Adriatic, but if 
it suggests to you the Gulf of 
Mexico it is nothng to him so 
long as the impression you get 
satisfies your aesthetic sense. 


Johnson. 


INK 


With the advertising man 
different. He must be det 
The idea he arouses must 
main sufficiently within h:s 
trol to be led to one conc! there 
and not to another. His app rod 
the reader’s experience mu: Tai 
skillful enough to include prem 
that portion of exper:ence \ 
will lead reasonably to the 
clusion the writer is aiming < 

In short, the successful us: 
the impressionistic principle i 
vertising necessitates the ass 
tion of the product with the 
ment which contans the apj. 
be it headlire or illustration 
other words, we suggest the 


less 

tentl 

a tral 
But 


fort or profit which results 7 
the use-of the product, or the 
embarrassment, 
from its ab- 


satisfaction, 
which 
sence, 


loss follows 


secoll 
uum 


usar 


i AV 


Fin the blame bere « belongs 
Dot btwmue “the bos” bor everyting 


sth we we 
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1. AN APPEAT TO TYPICAL EXPERI 
being there or not being there 
should accompany the _interest- 
getting device, otherwise when you 
come to make your appeal for 
the product there is a gap in the 
reader’s thought which must be : 
leaped. j — 
Take the Farm Journal ad Aumay 
(Fig. Again let it be remarked produ 
that this is not presented as an man il 


example of poor copy. It doubt- a 
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vood copy. It gets at- 
creates interest, it starts 
of thought. 
ere is a gap in it because 
no suggestion that the 
advertised (the Farm 
for four years with a 
book) had anything to 
Foster’s success on his 
egg farm. The chicken 
ne diea: the Farm Jour- 
other idea; and there is 
e, or at least none so 
hat it cannot be missed. 
Yawman & Erbe ad, 
the fact is as plain as 
{a barn that if the ex- 
employer had a good 
tem the record wanted 
instantly available. And 
& Erbe sell filing sys- 


less 
tentio 
a trai 
But ¢ 
there 
produ { 
Journ 
prem 
do Ww: 
milli 


s connection there are 
ms, or maybe platitudes. 
» worth pinning up above 
rtising man’s desk. The 
this: “People are more 
ig than things.” And the 
“Nature abhors a_vac- 
If you cannot make a 





: A Vacuum Cleaner of 
a Higher Type 


acuum cleaner so completely lifts 


riced vacuum cleaners but none that 
oo large a te tum for the money invest 


~ Sturtevant 


martial ‘apeasei M CLEANER 











UMING THE READ: k'S INTEREST 
connection 


“human interest” 


close between your 
element and the 
product, it is well to let the hu- 
man interest alone and talk of * 
your product. 
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The Sturtevant ad makes no 
appeal to experience. It gives no 
reasons why one should want. a 
vacuum cleaner of any type. It 
states simply that here is a ma- 
chine of a higher type, which has 
none of the defects of other vac- 
uum cleaners. It gives the price, 
and tells where the machine may 





Foster Made $19,484.83 
Last Year From His 





voved last han Sock tar be surmoune’ tad ether dficubes, slows thanking, 
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3. A BIG GAP TO JUMP BETWEEN ATTEN 
TION AND FINAL ACTION 


be seen. No direct appeal to my 
desire for a c'ean house is there— 
and yet the appeal has been made 
or will be made by advertisers 
of other vacuum cleaners in the 
same magazine. ‘The Sturtevant 
company depends upon its com- 
petitors to arouse interest in vac- 
uum cleaners—a long series of 
ads has been at work upon it— 
and then it steps in with the an- 
nouncement of a better vacuum 
cleaner, This is taking advantage 
of the peculiar state of the in- 
dustry. 

[ have used the term Impres- 
sionism in this article for lack 
of a better one. Human interest 
—so commonly and loosely re- 
ferred to—includes too much, for 
a piece of advertising may ap- 
peal to human interest in every 
line, yet fail to give that interest 
any definite application to the 
reader’s own experience. 
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REMARKABLE WEALTH OF 
FARMING COMMUNITIES 
NEW CENSUS FIGURES SHOW THE 
FARMER HAS REAL MONEY— 
GREAT FIELD FOR THE ADVERTISER 
OF LUXURIES — FARMER HAS 
MONEY BUT NEEDS TO BE EDU- 

CATED TO SPEND IT 


By Burridge D. Butler, 


Publisher, The Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 


The rural field to-day is di- 
rectly supporting the largest 
business enterprises in the world. 
At the present hour when general 
business in many lines is lagging, 
business in the “farm trade” is at 
its highest point. These are in- 
terests which cater directly to the 
farmer in supplying his machinery 
and other articles of absolute ne- 


cessity. 
If you will examine the leading 
agricultural papers to-day you 


will see that their columns con- 
tain advertising of articles of a 
more absolutely necessary charac- 
ter than any other class of me- 
diums. In other publications a 
larger percentage of advertising 
is devoted toward making a mar- 
ket for luxuries and non-essen- 
tials. 

The city man has been devel- 
oped by advertising to the high- 
est point in the art of “high liv- 
ing.” An automobile maker re- 
marked to me the other day that 
at present prices the maximum 
had been already reached in the 
number of automobiles in a city 
like Chicago. During the next 
few years he thinks more men 
will discard the automobile 
through necessity than there will 
be new recruits to buy automo- 
biles. The only hope of widening 
the city market for automobiles 
is in a reduction of price which 
will bring the automobile within 
the reach of the next descending 
class in the matter of means. 

He believes that the ultimate 
market for the automobile is in 
the country. The farmer has 
money to buy and only needs to 
be developed through advertising 
to become an automobile buyer. 

This condition obtains in regard 
to all other luxuries of life, the 


INK 


advertising of which makes y 
the great bulk of publicity adve 
tising in general publications, | 
a word, the farmer as an e4 
cated buyer is a full decade tg 
hind the average city buyer, 
It has been said we “must ng 


base our conception of the farmed 
to-day on our recollection of hj 
as we knew him fifteen or twen 
years ago.” 

This is proven by a statemed 


in point that the real farm val 
of Illinois was increased tor pd 
cent in the decade 1900-110, Rd 
cent census figures show tha 
250,000 farms in Illinois «re cred 
ited with $3,500,000 of real proy 
erty which makes the averag 
value of each farm $14,000. Ay 
erage value per acre in IlIlino 
$108; Iowa, $95; Indiana, $7 
Wisconsin, $57, and Michigan, $. 
The tremendous increase in tl 
buying power of the farmer du 
ing the decade 1900-1910 is prove 
by the following figures: 
AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE OF FARN 
(WITH PERMANENT REAL IMPROVE 


MENTS). U. S. CENSUS 
REPORTS. 
Pe r cen 
1910. 1900. Increas 
Ue eain daly 108.13 53.84 101 
ROWE Sa iaca 95.96 43.31 121 
i iene te 75.00 39.00 92 
SERBS. 5:5 Nig 60 66.65 50.51 33 
i ree 57.00 35.00 63 
|) Seer 55.79 46.37 20 
NRO 49.56 24.82 100 
ee 46.00 33.00 39 
Minn. ..... 46.00 26.00 77 
Mn. Sakees 40.07 15.45 159 
So. Dak 38.67 11.54 235 


These figures mean that the av 
erage value of farms in Illinoi 
(good, bad and indifferent) i 
$14.000 assessed valuation. 

The significance of this $14,00 
average real wealth per family if 
the rural i 
plain to the advertiser when it 
remembered that the averag 
wealth per family in Illinois, in 
clyding urban, semi-urban an 
rural population, was in 1900 $3, 
goo, and only $2,700 for the whol 
country. These figures were fo 
1900 and are the latest availablq 
and should be accepted with aq 
increase of probably fifty per cent 

But even if doubled the show 
ing will be that the city and «mal 
town family on the average pos 
sesses very much less than one 
half the amount of real propert 


districts of Tilit 101s 1 
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owned by the average farmer, Winnebago ........ 229 — 

d d OS RE ee 1,819 18,408 

| have received some advance “ee RN 2,238 12,229 

foes showing the farm wealth Stephenson ....... 2,908 12,114 

o: Illinois which I consider the is seeeeeees wae yey 
most astounding figures ever °° ~®V°°° sore: each é 

shown regarding any community. Total ....000000 99,924 $20,719 


hese figures show that Piatt 
County, Illinois, has 1,500 farms, 
‘ith an average valuation of $33,- 

», Champaign, 3,751 farms, av- 
rage value $30,854. McLean 

unty, 4,483 farms, average 

lue $30,624. 

These figures are so interesting 
hat I give here a list of forty 

unties which lie in one bulk in 
the northern half of Illinois. 
These forty counties are credited 
n the 1910 census with having 
100,000 farms, the average real 
value of which is $21,000, ex- 
clusive of live stock and personal 
property. 

Every one of these farmers can 
surely be called “a sovereign of 
the soil.’ That they are not to- 
day buying their share of auto- 
mobiles, piano players, and the 
more expensive luxuries of wealth 
is due to the fact that they have 
it yet been subjected to the in- 
uence of modern advertising. 


“OQ? @&s we 


FORTY FAT COUNTIES IN ILLINOIS 
Average 
No. of Value 

County. Farms. Per Farm. 
th Bee ec ee 1,504 $33,837 
Champaign ........ 3,751 30,854 
MEIAOR gctvutnses 4,483 30,624 
LivingSt0On ...+0.0. 3,954 28,681 
PORE 6046646 i00008 1,742 28,054 
LOM Scicseraeaea's 2,317 27,953 
ISIE. cs'd-ns 9 054.0 1,836 26,113 
WOREOOE 055 s'c.ce0 2,080 25,681 
eS Ree 2,107 24,76% 
ITORMONE . wegsaKaces 3,933 24,685 
WR dG aks axiw sce 2,606 24,094 
TERE wiiccivcves 2,518 23,820 
ere 1,336 23,776 
CS eee 1,651 23,360 
GHEE o's aanaaeses 1,541 22,473 
Sangamon 26.0200 3,560 22,207 
Poe 1,103 22,117 
re 1,613 21,550 
Vermilion .....20 3,788 21,351 
Co eee 1,258 21,250 
are 3,268 20,755 
LS Serr 2,476 20,635 
CO err 2,394 20,511 
PERO. <sees-sasers 536 20,376 
BE Woes ods hea 2,771 19,823 
ON PRE Rae 2,855 19,152 
Le ee aa ee 3,338 17,347 
WN. Gunes kane axe 3,577 17,030 
CER Vidnwaawaa eee 2,958 16,863 
PONE dbcewaenvaws 2,708 16,266 
NR eich ante wrtp a 2,295 15,886 
i! 2,897 15,412 
LS ere 1,578 13,871 
OOS bcc 5 cases 1,321 13,694 


In his address recently published 
in Printers’ Ink, Mr. G. Bertram 
Sharpe says in closing: “Some fine 
day this spring or summer buy a 
ticket for any small town in central 
Illinois, lowa,or Missouri. Go there 
and stay two or three weeks. It will 
be a new experience for you and 
you will acquire more new infor- 
mation in these few weeks than 
you ever did before in six 
months, and will come back with 
some new ideas, and enthusiastic 
regarding the possibilities of the 
market many have heretofore neg- 
lected more from lack of proper 
information than for any other 
reason.” 

There has been a distinct move- 
ment of the general advertiser to- 
ward the farm press in the past 
year or two, and that it is prov- 
ing profitable there can be no 
doubt. No general advertiser has 
withdrawn from farm _ papers 
after having made a serious test 
of them. 

oho Sigigeas 


RULING AGAINST IMITATION 
The United States Circuit Court at 
Hartford, Conn., recently handed down 
an opinion that the Howard Dustless- 
Duster Company is entitled to an in- 
junction against selling or offering for 
sale dust-cloths dyed black ‘in imitation 
of Howard Dustless-Dusters. No in- 
junction was granted, however, in view 
of the fact that the suit was a friendly 
one brought against L. Clinton Carle- 
ton, who professed himself willing to 
accept the views of the Court and con- 
form his business thereto. 
—_—_—_ +05 — —— 


COSGROVE GOES TO DEBEVOISE 


Desmond Cosgrove, formerly member 
of the copy staff of Lord & Thomas. 
and for the past few months connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Aeolian Company, has gone to the Fos- 
ter Debevoise Company, to act as copy 
director. 

_——_+0-o__—_ 


GAS MEN TALK ADVERTISING 





Using the newspapers to ereate inter- 
est in public utilities and good will to- 
ward them was discussed at the South- 
ern Gas Association convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., by Albert B. Kelly, 
of the advertising department of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, of 
Philadelphia. 
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A Chicago advertising solicitor remonstrated, in 
quite a friendly way, against our occasional state- 
ment that we employ no solicitors. 


By this statement we intend no reflection upon 
a perfectly proper occupation, nor upon the five 
hundred and one splendid men who are selling ad- 
vertising space in the publications which they 
represent. 


But we do deem it fair to point out that Farm 
Journal is so highly esteemed among advertisers, 
and has such a unique advertising efficiency, that 
business comes to us without personal solicitation. 


And since we are without solicitors’ services, it 
is obviously necessary to call advertisers’ attention 
to the fact that they should not wait for a solicitor to 
call before sending their orders. 


For the June number, there were exactly 450 
lines of advertising omitted because we had no 
room for it. 


July Farm Journal will close June 5th. 


But don’t get the impression that we do not want 
to hear from you because we have sent no one to 
see you. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PERCENTAGE OF LOSS IN 
SENDING GOODS ON 





APPROVAL 
LEA\ES FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF 
Al VERTISERS WHO? SEND OUT 


G.0DS ON TRUST—HOW TO HELP 
pl OPLE TO BE HONEST—CARE IN 
WORKING OUT DETAILS WILL 
G)EATLY REDUCE THE LOSS 





By S, Roland Hall, 
International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

‘.Vhat proportion of ,people will 
up if I offer to send my goods 
out om approval?” is a question 
tha: has been asked the writer a 
number of times. 

‘he offer to send on approval, 
without requiring the advance 
payment of even a part of the 
pre, makes a strong closing to 
many advertisements; it tends to 


Of che 


take away any doubt the reader 
may have as to the accuracy of 
the advertiser’s statements. But 


the question of whether it is safe 
to make such an offer is one that 
has puzzled many advertisers. 
It would be a good-sized un- 
dertaking to carry out enough 
investigations to provide a table 
that would prove a reliable guide 
to all advertisers. Hundreds of 
different classes of people could 
be made up, and there is no cer- 
tainty that the average honesty 
determined in an experiment on 
one class would prove to be ex- 
actly the same as the average 
found in an experiment on an- 
other class. Indeed, it is likely 
that the “honesty statistics” would 
vary on the same class according 
to the kind of goods sold and the 
methods used by the advertiser. 
Two years ago the writer was 
| advertising a little book that dealt 
i with the employment problem— 
how to get a job. The “Help 
Wanted” columns of large daily 
newspapers were being used with 
fair success. For the sake of ex- 
periment, the copy was changed 
once and made to set forth the 
offer that the book would be 
mailed to any one who sent a 
postal card or clipped the adver- 
tisement, and that the reader had 
the option of returning the book, 
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after examination, or of sending 
the price. 

The new copy trebled the number 
of orders, but they were obviously 
of poorer quality. If two-thirds 
of them had paid for the book, 
the new copy would have been 
more profitable than the cash-in- 
advance copy, despite the loss of 
one-third of the books; but even 
after being followed up, only about 
one-half of those who accepted the 
trust offer paid for the book or 
returned it. 

On the other hand, inquiries 
had previously been received, ask- 
ing that the book be forwarded on 
approval, and in only one case did 


the inquirer fail to pay. There 
was the important difference, 
however, that these last-named 
inquiries wrote voluntarily and 
promised to pay, if satisfied; they 
were not besought to take on ap- 
proval. 

The P. C. Sherman Safety 
Razor Company relates an ex- 


perience in which three thousand 
razors were sent out on approval, 
the inquirer agreeing to send to 
the advertiser each week the mon- 
ey that he saved by forsaking 
the barber shop and shaving at 
home. This advertiser says that 
one thousand of the razors were 
lost, and he forthwith declared 
himself cured of the trust proposi- 
tion. But when you stop to think 
of it, there was much chance in 
the pay-by-the-week plan for the 
payments to be overlooked and 
dropped. 

A large cigar concern that has 
for a number of years followed 
the plan of sending on approval, 


gave the following information, 
in reply to questions from the 
writer: 


“Of course, to do a mail-order 
business, such as is ours is, it is 
necessary to have more or less 
faith in mankind. Our losses, 
however, are not as large as one 
might imagine, as they average 
only about one per cent a year. 

“We request that order be sent 
on business stationery or that the 
business card of the inquirer be 
enclosed. If a man is not situ- 
ated so that he can do this, he 
is required to give substantial 
reference. If this request is not 
complied with and we are unable 
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to get sufficient information as to 
the responsibility of the party 
through commerc-al books or 
agencies, we ask for rem.ttance 
before sending the goods. it 1s 
not often that we are the prey 
of the professional deadbeats.” 

One per cent is certainly a 
much smaller loss than one would 
imagine such a concern would sus- 
tain, but the experience shows 
how loss may be reduced by a 
little care. 

A central Pennsylvania publica- 
tion that has built up its circula- 
tion largely by the employing of 
boy agents who receive papers 
without advance payment, for a 
long time was able to collect only 
about seventy-five per cent of its 
accounts. It used the “collection 
agency” method and occasionally 
got into hot water with parents 
of the boys. 

Recently this publication 
changed its methods, assumed 
that all boys were honest until 
proved otherwise, and went after 
them in that spirit. Furthermore, 
instead of requiring monthly set- 
tlements, as in previous years, the 
managers went after the boys 
weekly; and the result is that at 
the present time ninety-five per 
cent of the accounts are collected. 

The Friend Soap Company, of 
Boston, who offers such premiums 
as scout suits to boys who will 
sell several dollars worth of soap 
and remit, reply to the writer's 
questions as follows: 

“Your experience in 
goods is, in our opinion, 
criterion. 
nearly all boys and girls are 
naturally honest; that when they 
order goods they fully intend to 
sell them and send us the money; 
that when they do not settle, it is 
due to inability or carelessness 
and not to the intention to de- 
fraud. There is a class of for- 
eigners operating small stores and 
peddling from pushcarts in the 
larger cities who, as nearly as 
we can find out, are responsible 
for a large percentage of our 
losses.” 

The publisher of a business-law 
book that sells for several dollars 
has for some years followed con- 
sistently the practice of offering 


selling 
1 a fair 
Our experience is that 


INK 
to send on approval. This pub- 
lisher says: 

“To -begin with, in our ma/]-or- 
der work, we scrutinize etty 
carefuily orders received, aid in 
many cases if the order is not 
written on printed stationery and 
we are doubtful, we write an: ask 
that a business card be sent or 
that occupation be stated. lf a 
person is not willing to give us 
that information, we go no fur- 
ther. We look up all business 
houses in Dun’s, and besides ask- 
ing for cards, we sometimes ask 
for references and write to the 
references given. We find that if 
it is impossible to get customers 
to pay through dunning letters and 
statements that it is next to im- 
possible to get anything. When 
we threaten to put the claim in 
the hands of a lawyer, we name a 
lawyer in the customer’s own 
town.” 

This concern stated in a later 
letter that the records showed that 
3,753 copies were sent out on ap- 
proval in 1910, that during that 
time 383 books were returned and 
45 accounts were charged off as 
worthless; but this statement was 
qualified by Saying that undoubt- 
edly some of the returns and bad 
accounts were from the previous 
year’s business, so that it seems 
that the bad accounts’ of this con- 
cern did not probably exceed one 
per cent. 

Another publishing concern that 
sent its books out liberally on 
approval without even being asked 
to do so, says that in the early 
days of this plan, cash settlements 
were secured from eighty per cent 
of those to whom the books were 
sent, and that the percentage of 
loss was “very, very small.” This 
concern says: 

“The game of sending book 
to various people on inspection 
has had its day, though at first 
we had ‘wonderful success. Of 
late, the percentage of sales has 
been reduced materially. Last 
year we sold only about half the 
packages sent out in this way. The 
balance, though, were promptly re- 
turned, and probably there is not 
more than five per cent to be set- 
tled for. We have never seut 
our books to promiscuous lists 
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put only to subscribers to our 
publications. The fact that a man 
is ( of our readers is, we feel, 
a pretty good recommendation. 

“\\e are not going to work the 
tion scheme any more; the 
perc itage of returns is too large. 
Not only have_ bookdealers 
plug ed the plan but manufac- 
ture’. of almost every other kind 
f a ticle have tried it.” 

It -eems clear, from what var- 
jous advertisers report, that the 
failv e to pay for goods sent on 
appr val may be put down to 
man. causes besides that of dis- 
honesty. People forget; they 
lose “money ; they get sick; they 
die; ‘hey move. Their lives are 
full of mishaps, diversions, trag- 
edies. and what not. And he who 
trust-. particularly if he trusts 
for « long period, must expect to 
run ip against these conditions. 
But ‘he reports also show that by 
the ise of care, the risk can be 
cut jown very low. 

A plan that a number of ad- 
vertisers have already tried out is 
that of getting the cash in ad- 
vance but agreeing to hold it only 
as a deposit “to save bookkeep- 
ing, correspondence,  etc., that 
would be entailed by a trust plan,” 
and offering to return the price 
immediately if the goods are not 
deenied satisfactory and are re- 
turned. This does not make quite 
o attractive an offer as the send- 
on-approval-without-cash offer, 
but as very, very few people ask 
for the return of money on a 
good article that they order, it is 
a plan that possesses advantages. 

tO 

“ST. LOUIS SPIRIT” WANTED 


nsf 


T at the newspapers should be en- 
raged to work together to build up 
a "di stinctive ‘‘St. Louis spirit,’ was the 
general opinion of the members of the 
St. Louis Advertising Men’s League, as 
expressed at their meeting of May 3. 
Russell T. Edwards poses on “The 
Make-up of the Daily Newspaper.” I. 
H. Sawyer presided. 
——_+o>—____—_—_. 


The Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has changed its name to 
the Levin Advertising Company. 


_Clyde Smith has resigned as adver- 
ising manager of the Abbott-Detroit 
ompany, 
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Meets 
Home 


Needs 


Home needs send _ the 
housekeeper to The La- 
dies’ World for advice. 
They remember that it is 
always reliable. 


Read this: 


“Gentlemen: 

“Last Spring when 
I commenced house 
cleaning I wondered 
what I was going to 
do with my furniture 
which had been 
scratched and_ badly 
marred from moving. 
My attention was then 
drawn to Japalac, and I 
remembered that I had 
seen it advertised in 
The Ladies’ World. 
I purchased a can and 
now my furniture looks 
like new. My home 
would not be complete 
now without a can of 
Japalac. 


“Mrs. A—— W. 
“Loraine, Wis.” 


It is the same everywhere. 


Thousands of similar 
proofs in our files. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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BRAND 


PRIVATE 
PROBLEM 


THE 


POLICIES WHICH ENCOUR- 
SUBSTITUTION AND _ FORCE 
ADVERTISER TO COMPETE 
HIMSELF—THE EFFECT 
ON THE RETAILER AND CON- 
SUMER—THE GREAT NEED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
PRIVATE-BRA N DED AND NON- 
BRANDED MERCHANDISE 


By Roy B. Simpson. 


One of the biggest tasks to be 
undertaken by advertising 
agencies and advertising men in 
general is the elimination of mer- 
chandise sold under private brands 
or no brand at all. Substitution 
can not be stopped, nor can the 
consumer be sure of obtaining 
merchandise of uniform goodness 
until the system of private brand- 
ing is completely annihilated. 

Advertising agents and publish- 
ers’ representatives have fought 
a good fight in their war against 
substitution, but so far no de- 
cisive victory has been recorded. 
The fight should be continued, but 
it must be directed against the 
manufacturer and retailer who 
make and sell merchandise in 
competition with the same kind 
of goods sold under well-known 
advertised brands. 

Generally speaking there are 
but three plans for manufacturing 
and distributing the finished prod- 
uct. Briefly stated they are as 
follows: 

1. Manufacturing and selling 
the entire output through several 
jobbers or a large number of re- 
tailers. Each jobber or retailer 
has the goods made according to 
his own specifications ard each 
has his own trade-mark placed on 
the goods. The manufacturer 
does not advertise. 

In this class is the manufac- 
turer who advertises his best 
grade of goods and maintains a 
selling organization, yet manufac- 
tures the same kind of goods for 
jobbers and retailers to sell un- 
der their private brands. 

3. The making and selling of 
merchandise exclusively under the 
manufacturer’s own brands. This 


SELLING 
AGE 
THE 
AGAINST 


INK 


is the most approved plan be- 
cause it insures uniform quality to 
the’ consumer, promotes rapid 
growth of the business, incrcases 
and extends its good will and 
reputation and pays the la:zest 
dividends to its stockholder 

Substitution is as rampant to- 
day as it ever was, and the ~ank 
and file of intelligent consumers 
know it is a bad thing for t.em. 
They want it stopped, but nv so- 
lution of the problem can _ be 
reached until the manufacturers 
themselves can be persuaded to 
change their methods. 

Many who are manufacturers 
but not distributors will resent 
any suggestion to revise their 
plan, because they are slaves to 
tradition. They have deceived 
themselves into believing that 
their plan is best. But the change 
of p'an will come. The revolution 
will be accomplished by the con- 
sistent and persistent educational 
work of advertising men. 

In the Eastern states are found 
the largest number of manufac- 
turers operating under the plan 
first named. Here are scores of 
shoe factories, cotton mills and 
other institutions whose output is 
taken by jobbers and large retail- 
ers. Philadelphia, the largest 
manufacturing city on American 
soil, produces carpets, rugs, laces, 
woolens, hosiery, hardware and 
nearly everything else, to be sold 
under private brands or no brand 
at all 

Some of these concerns have 
been operating twenty-five or fifty 
vears or longer under this same 
plan. They have been slow of 
growth and many are unknown 
outside of trade circles. As an 
example of how this plan works 
out for the manufacturer—the 
dealer—and the consumer, the 
three big interests affected, iet us 
take shoes and analyze a single 
account. 

The shoe dealer goes to the 
maker and orders goods amount- 
ing to, say $10,000, to be sold dur- 
ing a single season. The dealer 
buys at a close figure and has his 
own name placed in each shoe 
This is a good order. The manu- 
facturer is pleased because his 
selling expense has been’ very 
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The 


Home Betterment 
Number of 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES will appear 
July 1, 1911. Forms will close June 19th 


[he spread and growth of the Home Betterment Idea, among farm- 
er: families has been most marked. It is an acknowledged fact the 
farmer's family is demanding—and getting—as many of the refine- 
ments of living as are the city people. Our farmers’ prosperity is perma- 
nent, because it is the result not alone of the high prices they have been 
receiving for their produce, but of the modern business principles they 
have applied to farming. 

Advertisers who use the Home Betterment Number of 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


will get in touch with a new and willing purchasing public. The 
farmers are the newly rich. They want everything and they 
have plenty of money to buy anything. 

Our readers believe in everything they see in Orange Judd Week- 
lies--they are most susceptible to the buying suggestion when they 
see a thing advertised therein. 


WRITE FOR OUR PROSPECTUS 


which tells all about the Home Betterment Number and its leading articles covering all 
phases of modern improvements. 425,000 prosperous farmers— and their families— 
make up the subscription list of the Orange Judd Weeklies. 





Instruct your agency to use this issue for you, or send your copy to us direct. 


DON'T DELAY—FORMS CLOSE JUNE 19th 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Western Offices : Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Ave., 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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slight and he figures a profit of 
ten to fifteen per cent. 

But it must be remembered that 
there are probably a_ thousand 
other dealers, many of them speci- 
fying different styles and mate- 
rials. This requires an extra in- 
vestment in lasts and material, 
and results in a loss of time in 
setting and readjusting machinery, 
all of which adds to the manufac- 
turing cost and reduces profits. 
Yet the manufacturer must get 
his prices down to a basis that 
will enable the retailer to buy his 
shoes for less than he pays for 
the well-known advertised brands. 
This is necessary because the bur- 
den of advertising falls on the re- 
tailer. 

To be specific let us go back to 
the dealer with the $10,000 stock. 
You may ask for a pair of shoes 
of a widely advertised make, and 
if the dealer handles the line he 
will show you what you want. 
The first try-on may not be a per- 
fect fit, but wait—the salesman 
then brings out several other pairs 
of shoes of different styles, all 
bearing the firm’s name. You 


then get a perfect fit, the salesman 
impresses you with the value of 
‘our guarantee,” and you may buy 


the shoes. But if you remember 
that the advertised shoes which 
you called for are backed by the 
still stronger guarantee of a well- 
known manufacturer whose repu- 
tation is worth many times more 
than the dealer’s you will insist 
on having what you came for. 
The salesman will then see that 
vou are satisfied as to style and 
fit. 

Many retailers carry advertised 
brands only because they are 
forced to do so by the demand 
created by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising. But they honestly be- 
lieve their own line is equal. in 
quality and when possible they 
will substitute their own goods. 

Where does the user come in? 
He knows only the dealer in this 
tronsaction, and has only the deal- 
er’s word that the shoes are as 
good as Walk-over, Douglas or 
some other well-known make 
The customer may be. satisfied 
with the substitute shoes. Jn fact, 
he may buy again and again, and 


in this way a trade is built : 
the dealer’s own brand, 

After a time the dealer | 
to figure how he can buy his 
at a still lower price. I: 
manufacturer will not qu 
lower price the dealer trar 
his account to some other 1 
facturer. Or perhaps by this 
the dealer has taken advantas 
some slight variation in the 
fications to force the manufac; 
to make a concession in | 
The manufacturer then n 
good this loss by — substit 
cheaper material on subseq 
orders. Thus the customer is 
loser because of inferior qu 
and the dealer's reputation get 
severe jolt. 

It is often the case that the 
tailer fools himself with the argu- 
mert that his own line yields him 
a larger net profit than the wide- 
ly advertised makes. He sees 
only the profit on paper. He fails 
to consider the advertising and 
the greater expense in time re- 
quired to coivert the customer to 
take his own goods instead of the 
brand requested 

If a retail store has 200 pros- 
pective customers per day and an 
average of ten minutes is spent on 
each customer to sell him some- 
thing “just as good” the wasted 
time amounts to 2000 minutes, or 
the full time of four extra sales- 
men. Deduct the cost of these 
extra men from the gross profit 
on sales of private brands—even 
if substitution can be effected i 
each case—and the net profit on 
the day’s sales will not seem so 
large. 

This plan is wrong. It is not in 
keeping with our modern system 
of manufacturing, advertising and 
merchandising. The manufacturer 
can not turn his capital as. often 
as does the concern making and 
selling its own product, therefore 
the expansion of the business is 
slow. The retailer has no assur- 
ance that the quality of the prod- 
uct will be uniform at all times 
Both manufacturer and_ retail 
stand to lose eventually, but the 
chief loser in the long run is the 
consumer. 

Some of the older Eastern co: 
cerns have adopted the second 
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an mentioned as the 
rd building up their own 
organization. Other manu- 
rers, principally in the Cen- 
tates, started right by form- 
g their own sales organization. 
have advertised liberally 
n the effort to expand rap- 
have accepted business from 
rs and large retailers who 
re that their private brands 
ised. Thése manufacturers 
terally competing with them- 
They decry substitution, 
ire doing more than any 
class to make substitution 
ile, 


other 


poss 


To illustrate: Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap sells for twenty-five 
cent-, yet the writer has obtained 
for « “beauty specialist” a quota- 
tion of six cents per cake in quan- 
tities, packed in special wrappers. 
Woodbury’s Soap is extensively 
advertised, but hundreds of drug- 
are selling it at fifteen to 
twenty cents. claiming it to be 
“the same as Woodbury’s, but sold 
under our name for less, because 
you don’t have to pay for the ad- 
vertising.” 


gist 


You may ask your grocer foy a 
package of oatmeal—the brand 
you have always bought—and 
have him offer you a substitute 
and declare it is exactly the same 
as what you want—that it is made 
by the same concern and is:taken 
from the same stock. You may 

a hat, a three-fifty. which the 
dealer will claim is made by Stet- 

1 or Dunlap specially for him 

he sold at his own price. 

Many retailers in this class be- 
ieve they are acting in good faith. 
Thev are sure that the substitute 
goods are just as good as the ad- 
vertised article made by the same 
manufacturer, but as a matter of 
fact this is rarely true. Few 
manufacturers who advertise their 

vn brands and maintain an ex- 
tensive sales organization will 
permit their first grade product 
to he sold under private brands. 
The large retailers and jobbers 
usually get the “seconds” and 
“thirds.” 

No manufacturer who opetates 


under this plan can expect to get 
the full return from his advertis- 
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first step — LTTE SEE TE. 
| The Standard Paper for Business Sta 


the Watermark” 





Do the Letters You 


| Mail to the world look 


essary’—“Look for 


as wellas the best letters 


‘the world mails to you? 


‘OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


will put you on a recip- 


rocal basis with your 
most fastidious corre- 


| spondent. 


Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It contains sugges- 
tions for letterheads ard other 
business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letter- 


head. Address 


_Hampshire Paper Co. 


/ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


Made me! Little Better than Seems Nec- 
the Watermark” 
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ing. Every time he fills an order 
from a jobber or other large dis- 
tributor and places the distribu- 
tor’s mark on the goods he is en- 
couraging substitution. 

The consumer who permits his 
dealer to sell him something “just 
as good” will either lose faith in 
the dealer because of the inferior 
quality of the substitute and trans- 
fer his account to some other 
store, or he may conclude that his 
favorite brand is not as good as 
it once was and change brands. 
This is competition of the most 
ruinous sort. 

Some of the large manufactur- 
irg concerns have solved this 
problem by refusing all private 
brand business. At the outset 
this remedy seemed severe be- 
cause the move involved the loss 
of some big accounts. However, 
the evolution was gradual and is 
being accepted by jobbers and re- 
tailers alike as the logical selling 
plan. 

The change was accomplished 
by the use of the manufacturer’s 
own competitive brands. For ex- 
ample take the cereal food busi- 
ness. The maker of “Shaker” 
rolled oats has long advertised 
this brand as the choicest product 
of the most carefully selected 
white oats. Only the largest, 
plumpest grains are used for this 
product, therefore nearly three- 
fourths of every bushel of grain 
is residue, to be used for cheaper 
grades. 

The best part of the residue is 
made into “Flako” oats, and the 
part left is used for pinhead oat- 
meal or for poultry feed. All 
these brands bear the manufactur- 
er’s name and the advertising of 
“Shaker”—the best grade—helps 
sell the cheaper grades. The cus- 
tomer can buy according to the 
size of his purse and know that 
he is getting the product of a re- 
liable manufacturer. 

This plan eliminates the com- 
petition of private brands against 
the first-class advertised product. 
and it makes the advertising sell 
more goods. 

Most of the manufacturing en- 
terprises established during the 
last ten or fifteen years operate 


under the third plan referr: ! to 
in the beginning of this a: cle. 
They do more or less advert sing 
and maintain their own sellin. or- 
ganizations. Some of them r. ‘use 
to sell through jobbers, pl: ‘ing 
their entire output through | «tail 
dealers or local agents. 

The most rapid growt! in 
manufacture is found among in- 
stitutions of this class. hey 
have accomplished more in ten 
years than some of the private 
brand manu/acturers have in 
twenty. They make their «rea 
gains in sales and pay large ‘ivi- 
dends by making only goods of 
uniform quality and advertising 
them direct to the consumer. [he 
greatest returns are realized by 
recognizing only one middleman— 
the retailer. 

To show how this plan makes a 
business grow let us quote the re- 
marks of the president of a West- 
ern shoe manufacturing concern 

the largest in existence. Start- 
ing barely ten years ago with one 
small factory it now operates 
twelve large manufacturing plant 
and gives employment to over 
5,000 people. Its product is sold 
direct from factory to 35,000 re- 
tail dealers. 

In touching upon the question 
of private brands the president of 
this corporation declared most 
emphatically that they never had 
and never would make a pair of 
shoes to be sold under any other 
than their own trade-mark. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“Our policy is to make money 
for our stockholders—of whom 
we have several hundred—and 
build up a substantial and perma- 
nent business. But before we can 
do this we must make good shoes 
All our shoes are made of genu- 
ine leather and sold to the retailer 
at a price that will leave him a 
satisfactory profit when the shoes 
are resold to the wearer. 

“We use the most modern ma- 
chinery and employ the_ best- 
known methods in every depart- 
ment. We sell only to retailers 
and we give them personal’ serv- 
ice such as can be matched by few 
concerns in thjs or any other line. 

“A few years ago we were be- 
sieged by requests from our large: 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Will sell full page space dur- 
ing June, July and August, for 


$200.00 a Page 


No cut down on its 100,000 cir- 
culation. FARM, STOCK 
AND HOME complies with 
the Post Office ruling cover- 
ing length of time subscribers 
can be carried in arrears by a 
semi-monthly: viz. three 


months. 


A weekly is allowed one year, 
therefore a semi-monthly list 
is always better paid up than 


a weekly’s list. 
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dealers to change our styles and 
put their names in our shoes. 
Some wanted an extra lift or two 
on the heels; others wanted 
shorter or longer vamps, and oth- 
ers wanted slight changes in the 
lasts. Any of these changes would 
have required us to make the 
whole shoe to order, and this 
would increase the cost. 

“It has been our aim from the 
beginning to make every pair of 
shoes add to our reputation, just 
as much as the shoes cost, so we 
decided not to jeopardize our fu- 
ture by changing our styles and 
selling the goods under private 
brands. We convinced the trade 
that we were designers and style 
experts. We knew better than 
they what styles would be worn 
“ach season, and more important 
still we knew it would be ruinous 
to supplant our own brands with 
private brands. 

“As a result of this policy we 
seldom have calls for private 
marks on our shoes and our busi- 
ness has increased over a million 
dollars each year since we started 
in business.” 

Private brands must 
sooner the better for 
turer, dealer and consumer. 


go—the 
manu fac- 
Both 
the manufacturer and dealer has 
read the handwriting on the wall. 
Many retailers are discussing pri- 
vate brands and are handling only 


advertised goods. They now ap- 
preciate the cumulative value of 
the national advertising campaign. 
One of the largest retail grocers 
in the United States remarked re- 
cently: 

“If I should throw out the ad- 
vertised brands and handle only 
the private or nonbranded goods I 
would need twice as many clerks 
to serve the same number of cus- 
tomers.” 

Advertising reduces selling ex- 
penses, increases consumption and 
keeps retail prices down. The 
greatest handicap of the national 
advertiser is substitution. Abol- 
ish private brands and you will 
solve the problem of substitution. 
Then advertising will sell still 
more goods, and by the more fre- 
quent turnover of invested capital 
larger profits will accrue for both 
the manufacturer and retailer. 


INK 


ASSOCIATES HONOR’ WM. 
WHITNEY 

Few men in the advertising bus'iess 
or any other ‘business, for that :at- 
ter, can look back over a conne tion 
of ‘thirty years with one firm. ‘I 
the distinction enjoyed ae Willis 
Whitney, treasurer adver! 
manager of the Phelps "Publishing 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., and it 
to mark their appreciation of it 
Mr. Whitney’s associates in the 
pany made him their guest at 
quet in Springfield May 13. 

Besides Mr. Whitney there were 
ent these other officers and dire 
Herbert Myrick, president; J. M. 
ningham, vice-president; Willian 
Whitney, treasurer; J. Frank D 
secretary; H. S. Williams, assist 
treasurer; and Albert W. Fulton, 
Willard Damon, Frederick Harris, |r 
erick G. Smith, directors. The fo!loy 
ing officers and directors of the Ora: 
Judd Company, of which Mr. Whit: 
is vice-president, also, were pre 
Thomas A. Barrett, of New York Ci 
treasurer; and G. William Burkett, 
New York City, Otto H. Haubold, 
Chicago, and J. L. Draper, of Chi 
directors. 

It was on May 16, 
Whitney entered the employ of 
Phelps Publishing Company, 
known as Phelps, Sanderson & Co., < 
an office boy. While a schoolboy 
had run four newspaper routes. In 
Phelps Company he climbed stea 
up, through the different departmen' 
until he reached the advertising de; art- 
ment, where his work soon earned 
the title of advertising manager. 

When, in 1888, the Phelps Pub! 
ing Company secured control of the 
Orange Judd Company, of New York 
publishers of the American Agricultur- 
ist, Mr. Whitney was given full charge 
of the advertising department of that 
concern also, later he most efficiently 
re-organized the advertising of G d 
Housekeeping, until, in 1910, it con- 
tained an average of 100 pages per 
issue, 

Mr. Whitney now directs the adver- 
tising departments of five publicati 
employing in these departments alone 
about thirty people. 

Although Mr. Whitney visits the New 
York office of his publications 
week and their Chicago and Minneapo 
lis offices each month for the greater 
part of each year, he finds time to travel 
over the country at large, giving his 
personal attention to the accounts han- 
dled by the papers. 

Mr. Whitney is a member of the 
Illinois Athletic Club, of Chicago, the 
Quoin Club and the Publishers’ Per id 
ical Association, of New York City, 
Springfield Publicity and Commercial 
Travelers clubs. He is also a 32d de- 
gree Mason. 

——__+o+___—_ 


The Illini 
Urbana, IIl., 
profit but to publish a daily 
the University of Illinois. 


1881, that 


each 


Publishing Company, of 
has incorporated not for 
paper at 
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FOREIGN TARIFF DATA 


3ureau of Manufactures of the 
tment of Commerce and Labor is 
ng to make its foreign tariff work 
directly helpful to manufacturers 
xporters of the United States 
ssesses exceptional facilities for 
ing the latest exact information 
ling tariff rates and the customs 
ities incident to the entry of 
into foreign countries. 
ist of individuals and firms en- 
in foreign trade is being formed, 
g the articles of merchandise 
e countries in which each is par- 
ly interested, with the twofold 
of keeping exporters fully in- 
1 of all tariff changes abroad and 
ecting for immediate treatment 
bjects that will prove most gen- 
helpful. 

rder to facilitate the compilation 
1 a list a circular letter is being 
ut-to the trade, and copies may 
ained from the Bureau of Man- 
res. 

——_+e+-—_—_ 


1xIDGE COMPANY MANAGER 
IN CHICAGO 

Rowden King has been appointed 
zo manager for The Ethridge 
amy. Mr. King has been repre- 
s the same company in the Boston 
and before that was attached to 
litorial staff of Printers’ INK. 


NO MOSS ON RUGGLES — OR 
THAYER EITHER 
John Adams Thayer, the new pub- 
lisher of The S:nart Set, announces the 
appointment of his advertising manager 
in’ the following characteristic manner: 
‘A man who refuses to og bluffed by 
the adage: ‘A rolling store gathers no 
moss’ is a man after my own ‘beasts As 
I have elsewhere observed: ‘Moss is 
for ruins; in change lie possibilities.’ 
Hol ling these opinions, it gives me 
great pleasure to announce that How- 
ard P. Ruggles, for two years adver- 
tising manager of Hampt: m’s Magazine, 
has been appointed to the same post on 
The Smart Set. Mr. Ruggles has never 
been afraid to roll, and every new move 
has meant progress. What he has done 
in the past is a familiar story which we 
need not rehearse. The advertising 
world knows him as a live wire whe 
never short circuits.” 
++ — 


Gerdon E. Keith, M.E.B.Sci., man- 
aging editor of Canadian Machinery, 
The Power House and The Canadian 
Foundryman, has resigned to join the 
editorial staff of the Canadian Manu- 
facturer. 


Free advertising was denounced by 
the Marathon County Press Association 
in Wisconsin, and a campaign started 
to do away witht all forms of it, includ 
ing the so-called news letters, issued 
by publicity agents. 
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MORE LIGHT ON THE UNI- 


FORM RATE CARD 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY HAS 
BEEN USING A UNIFORM ENVELOPE 
TO CONTAIN RATE CARDS OF VARI- 
OUS SIZES—MUCH INTERES1 
AROUSED IN IDEA OF MAKING 
CARDS UNIFORM 


In the May rith issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, Mr. Edward S. Babcox, 
advertising manager of Yawman 
& Erbe Tenatacturiog Company, 
“started something” towards get- 
ting newspaper; 
and magazines 
to evolve a uni- 
form rate card 

Mr. Babcox 
writes to Prinrt- 
FERS’ INK from — Time. 
Rochester that 
the suggestion 
has “stirred up 
considerable in- 
terest” and that 
he has “received 
a great many let- 
ters from adver- 
tising men either 
giving or asking 
for additional information 

One of these letters was from 
Mr. Floyd T. Short, of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency at Chi- 
cago, showing how the inconven- 
ience of many sizes of rate cards 
was now being overcome by the 
next best thing—a uniform en- 
velope to contain the card. Mr. 
Short’s letter is as follows: 

The writer has been very much in- 
terested in your article in Printers’ 
Ink of May 11, and realizes the good 
work you are doing in “starting some- 
thing” on the rate card situation. f 

There certainly ought to be a uni- 
form style of rate card, and if pub- 
ishers would adopt such a uniform 
card, say 5x8, as you suggest, it would 
be a splendid idea, both for themselves, 
for advertisers and for agencies. Sut 
the cards should be uniform in = ar- 
rangement as well zs in size. 

There is necessarily an objection to 
copying a rate card onto a_ standard 
blank form as there would be a con- 
siderable possibility of error, and in an 
agency, especially, a small error might 
be very expensive. 

IT am taking the liberty of sending 
you herewith an envelope which this 
office uses for its rate card files. This 
envelope not only holds the latest rate 
card but copies of old rate cards, and 
each marked with the date received and 


Publication 

o ’ 
Address . 
Chicazo Rep. 


Forms close 


wr space discts 
Agency disct 
Remarks: 


Rate per line inch 
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marked “old” across the face 
when the new rate is received. 
this is the best system the wr 
teen able to find for handli: 
cards in their present lack of u 
ity. 

Mr. Babcox further writ« 


I am sending you the folde: 
he uses, and certainly can com 


as being useful and valuable i: 


lating rate card data. It is th 
in accord with modern ideas of 
atic record filing. 
I am sure your readers will } glad 
to know of Mr. Short’s excellen: plan. 
PRINTERS’ INK has letters from 
three other advertising agencies 
expressing interest in the idea of 
a uniform rate card, emphasizing 
Edition ______Cllas. 
~—.. Circulation— 
Phone 
Col. wd. 


ing col. SpE. 1 pe 


Size page 


Bills due Cash disct 


FOR FILING RATE CARDS 


and showing what 


the need of it, 
is now being done with the prob- 


These views 
issue. 


lem as it stands. 
will be given in a later 
——~+e-__ — 
WHAT CAUSES P. O. DEFICIT 
Lack of intelligent and business-like 
administration is alone responsible for 
the annual deficit in the Post-office. De- 
partment,” said Michael H. Madden, 
former third assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral, who addressed the Chicago Adver- 
tising Assoc iation May 16. 

George McIntosh, of Cleveland, 
secretary of the One-Cent Letter Post- 
age League, had told the club that the 
loss suffered by the department each 
year was caused through carrying sec- 
ond-class mail matter, and Mr. Madden 
at once declared 

“The story that the post-offices of 
this country are being run at a_ loss 
each year is false. I am surprised that 
our guest should not be _ better in- 
formed. He takes the figures submit- 
ted by Mr. Hitchcock and blindly be- 
lieves them. 

“I know that there are more than 
20¢ postmasters receiving salaries of 
from $2.500 to $5,000, who do not visit 
their offices once a week. Cut. these 
men off the payroll and you have made 
a saving. Throughout the entire serv- 
ice the same conditions exist--graft 
and incompetence.” 
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Cleverness 


URING the past ten years I have helped 

build up several magazines. In taking charge 
of ihe Smart Set Advertising Department, I sug- 
gesied a few simple rules which I wanted to put 
into effect. Mr. Thayer said: ‘‘I agree thoroughly. 
That is just the platform I have always stood upon 
in my work with the Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Delineator and Everybody’s Magazine.” Hereare 
the rules: 


1—Frank statement of circulation. 

2—No medical or other questionable advertising accepted. 
3—Trade or exchange contracts will not be accepted. 
4—Agents’ discount will not be allowed to any advertiser. 


5—All advertisements must conform to the ‘‘Smart Set 
Style’? of typography and illustration to the end that 
the magazine as a whole may occupy a unique place in 
the publishing world. 


The advertising section will be limited to a reasonable 
number of pages so that the reader will not be burdened 
with too bulky a magazine and that the advertiser will 
get adequate returns. 


« Ld 


i ae, 


Advertising Manager. 
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Try a Summer Campaign 
in the Maritime Provinces 


Many thousands of well-to-do “Americans” spend the 
summers and a good deal of money in the Maritime Prov 
inces of Canada. Perhaps they know your product. C: 
they buy it here? And the million and more prosperoi 
people who are getting and spending the money that com: 
out of the soil, the mines, the fisheries, the big industries th 
make the ‘Maritime Provinces so attractive a market 
shrewd advertisers—they insure the success of a campaign 








this territory. 


You can reach them ALL at a combined co 


of about 10c a line through these Maritime Dailies. Loo 


up the facts 
awaits you here 


si2ie Pages =F HE GLEANER 


They'll show what a remarkable opportunit 


Semi-Weekly 
8-12 Pages 


Established 1880 


This paper goes to the homes of the people. It covers almost exclu- 
sively the rich agricultural and lumbering districts of New Brunswick. 
It draws its business from two hundred thousand people. 


THE GLEANER, Ltd. 


In St. John, N.B., 


THE DAILY 


TELEGRAPH 


is the recognized result-producer 
—having a larger circulation, 
both quantity and quality, than 
any other two morning papers 
published in New Brunswick. 
“At every breakfast table in the 
province the Telegraph will 
explain your goods to 
Over 11.000 Dai'y Subscribers 
(say 50,000 people) 

Let us tell you more about our- 
selves and this part of the coun- 
try. Any assistance we can 
render in getting your goods 
placed will be given for the 
asking. 

Rate card mailed on request. 
TELEGRAPH PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, 


St. John, N. B, 


Moncton, N. B., 


is the “Hub of the Maritime 
Provinces” and the railway 
metropolis of Eastern Canada. 
On the main line of three trans- 
continental railways. 


The Daily TIMES 


dominates the field and has the 
largest circulation of any paper 
in the territorv. Advertising 
rates from 3 any good Agency. 


Fredericton, N. B. 


Nova Scotia 


has a population of half a mil- 
lion prosperous, intelligent 
people—thirty towns and_ two 
cities. Over 10,000 tourists from 
U. S. come threugh one port 
alone. More than one-fourth of 
its homes reached regularly by 
the 


HALIFAX HERALD 
and MAIL 


Cover the province every day. 
Pre-eminent in a_ city whose 
people own $25,000,000 bank 
stock in Canada. The HERALD 
and MAIL are in “a field by 
themselves’’—a__ field — 
should cultivate. And 

cover that field TIOROUGHLY, 
Sworn Circulation Dec., 1910 

Average 20,292 Daily 


Write for other important facts 
and rate card. 


The Sydney, N.S, Post 


Sworn Daily Circulation 5,787 
Published in 

THE CANADIAN PITTSBURG 

Circulated in one of the largest 

wage-earning communities in 

Canada. 

All information concerning 
paper, territory and rates on 
application. 

Sydney .. . . Nova Scotia 
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HAZEN LEAVES 
“CENTURY” 


GEORGE H. 
The 

HIS ENTIRE TIME TO 
— CROWELL PUBLISHING COM- 
)\NY, OF WHICH HE HAS FOR 
ME TIME BEEN PRESIDENT— 
CCEEDED ON THE “CENTURY” BY 
1S BROTHER, JOSIAH J, HAZEN 


DEVOTE 


George H. Hazen, for thirty 
years advert’sing manager of the 
Ceviury magazine, has resigned. 
Among the goings and comings 
of idvertis'ng men, this piece of 
nes takes rank as a thing apart. 
Generally spokea of as “the dean” 
of the magazine men, Mr. Hazen 
has for many years held an 

ue place in the affections of 
co-laborers and in the inner 
councils of the advertising pro- 
fession—on both sides of the 
fen €. *“,* . 

\ir. Hazen, in addition to his 
Century conrection, has been 
president of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. who publish the 
Hooman’s Home Companion and 
and Fireside. The recent 
purchase of the American Maga- 
ot by this compary has natu- 

added to the responsibilit’es 
of its presidert. 

Mr. Hazen will be succeeded on 
the Century by his brother, Josiah 
J. Hazen, of the B’ackm-n-Ross 
advertising agency: and formerly 
advertising manager of McClure’s 
Vagazine. The following letter 
from the secretary of the Century 
‘ompary, William W. Ellsworth, 
is of particular interest: 

Orrice or THe Century Co., 
New York, May 19, 1911. 
Mv dear Mr. Romer: : 

Replying to your inquiry, yes, it 
is true that our office is to lose the 
services of Mr. George H. Hazen, who 
has been in chzrge of the advertising 

The Century and St. Nicholas for 
rly thirty years—to he exact, thirty 
s next October. As you know he 
been president of the Crowell 
lishing Company for several years, 
now that his company publishes the 
crican Magazine as well as_ the 
man’s Home Companion. he feels, 
turally, that all of his time should be 
given to these important enterprises. 

Of Mr. Hazen’s starding in the ad- 
vertising ard publishing world, it is 

for us to speak—you can write of 
but we can tell you of his verv 
place in our love and esteem, and 
ur office councils, and that we are 
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to lose him is a personal grief to all 
who have been his associat<s in this 
othce. 

3ut the good work will go on, and 
we count ourselves fortunate in securit g 
the services of another Hazen to take 
his place. Mr. Josiah J. Hazen, the 
younger brother of Mr. George H. Ha- 
zen, becomes advertising manager of 
our publications. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiram W. Evtswortu, 
Sec’y. of the Century Co. 
—\——+-o>—_ —_—_—_ 
“PEOPLE IN GLASS HOUSES” 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Cnarceston, S. C., May 16, 
Fditor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of May 11 I note that 
the Indianapolis Hotel Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation is preparing to put its foot 
down on programme advertising. Good! 

But, how about the other fellow, the 
retailer, who is almost forced to carry 
an ad in some one of the many schemes 
that the hotel man accepts. The hotel 
register, the free chairs with ads on 
the me the free desks and other furni- 
ture that he gives space to. 

Ww Nem not place the soft pedal on this 
class of advertising as well? It is a 
poor rule that won’t _* both ways. 

A. - McKeEanp, 
Secretary. 
a 
STANLEY WILCOX WITH HOME 
PATTERN COMPANY 


1911. 


Stanley Wilcox has resigned from 
the Coupe & Wilcox Agency, New York 
City, and is now with the Home Pat- 
tern Company, Fourth avenue and 30th 
street. Mr. Wilcox was vice-president 
of the Coupe & Wilcox Agency, the 
name of which, being incorporated, will 
not be changed for the present. He was 
formerly with the Butterick Trio. 

With the Home Pattern Company’s 
Style Books, Mr. Wilcox will cover 
Southern territory and care for som? 
textile accounts. 

———_ +0. —___ 


A. N. A. BUFALO, JUNE 30 


The semiarnual meeting of the As- 
sociation of National Adver‘ising Man 
agers will be held at t*e Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, June 30. The present of- 
ficers of the association are E. St. 
Flmo Lewis, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, Mich., president; 
G. H. E. Hawkins. the N. K. Fair- 
hank Companv, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent, and H. M. Graves, 


McCrum-How- 
ell Company, New York, treasurer. 
jn lis ET tah 


STUDY YOUR PROSPECT’S NEEDS 


those who 
many who do 


respect to 


With all due 
call upon me, there are 
not reelize ar important point and 
who have possibly lost a sale because 
they showed me very early in their 
ecnversation that thev were not at all 
famil‘ar with the needs of our business 
from an advertising standpoint.—J. W. 
Booth, advertising agent, Mo. Pac. and 
St. fe I. M. & So. Rys., St. Louis. 
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PRIVATE LABELS FOR 
WHOLESALE GROCER 
VIGOROUSLY DE- 
FENDED 


CLAIM THAT CONSUMER IS BETTER 
PROTECTED BY LAW REQUIRING 
NAME OF PACKER ON THE LABEL 
IS HELD TO BE “INSPIRED” BY 
SELF-INTEREST—JOBBER AS RE- 
SPONSIBLE AS THE PACKER 

By R. H. Bennett, 

Secretary, Wholesale Trade Association, 

San Francisco. 

The “private brand” seems to 
be a red flag these days—why? 
Surely no consumer has com- 
plained, and it is she who repre- 
sents that public welfare, which 
becomes so dear to “special inter- 
ests’—when it plays into their 
hands. 

The wholesale grocer has been 
made the butt of the contest. He 
is the “parasitic highwayman of 
distribution who has one hand 
upon the throat of the manufac- 
turer and the other upon that of 
the retailer, exacting a _ tribute 
from each—which the poor con- 
(or words 
to this effect), to quote an at- 
torney in the employ of the honest 
fruit packers, from his address 
before the Senate committee of 
the California legislature, advo- 
cating a law to compel the pack- 
ers’ name on all labels. : 

3ut let us have the truth—to 
which history, experience and 
common justice all bear witness. 

Whatever the shortcomings of 
the wholesale grocer may be (and 
they are many), the private brand 
is a proof of his true nature. It 
is his response to the demand of 
the public for better foods, long 
before the advent of the Pure 
Food Law. 

Twenty years 


sumer pays in the end” 


ago, in Cali- 
fornia, the goods carrying the 
packers’ label, competing upon 
basis of price, became cheaper and 
poorer until the self-respecting 
consumer was forced to put up 
her own fruits. The wholesale 
grocer, disgusted at the com- 
plaints of his trade, demanded 
(and obtained from the most will- 
ing packers) a better grade at a 
higher price, to be packed under 
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his own brand. Soon, the j\\p- 
bing competition upon the bh. s's 
of quality forced up the grad 
goods but held fair the price. 
consumer showed her delight; 
gave up “putting up fruits 
vegetables, because the jobl 
brands are now better and chea 
than she can put up.” 

The canner is not compelle 
pack for a jobber’s private br>: 
and there is nothing to pre 
him from placing og own br 
upon the market. No complain 
made by those who prefer to p 
for the jobber, of whom tl 
are many, and the consumer 
satisfied beyond any doubt. T! 
who is interested in the conden 
nation of private labels except the 
one with an axe to grind? 

The wholesale grocer has his 
pick of the entire pack for his 
own brand which he selects from 
the choice goods of Tom, Dick 
and Harry. John, or any other 
packer, cannot alone, from his 
own pack, supply this same choice 
assortment. The packers’ label in- 
terests desire to kill this advan- 
tage; they desire the economy of 
the jobber’s distributive power; 
they desire the benefit of the job- 
ber’s experience and advertising 
but this they cannot obtain while 
he has his own labels, so these 
interests hope by law to force the 
other packers, who prefer to pack 
for the jobber, into their pur- 
pose by legislating their names 
upon the jobbers’ label, thus kill- 
ing the effect of private brands, 
and wresting that “big stick” 
from the jobbers’ hands. And 
the cry, “protection to the dear 
public” is such a handy catspaw! 
Here, then, is what is “rotten in 
Denmark.” 

The argument that the public 
needs to know who makes its 
foods, “is not reason but evasion” 
for by no means is it as important 
to the public to know who makes 
the goods as to what the goods 
are and who says so. Rather than 
the packer’s name, it is of more 
interest to the consumer to know 
what is the cost of making, cost of 
advertising. cost of distributing: 
why not then legislate this vital 
information upon the labels? 

Nor is it the question of keep- 
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e packer’s name in the dark 
stimulates the big stick to 
but in protest against the 
ce to compel by law the job- 
ho blazed the trail into de- 
with the high quality of his 

brands, to yield the credit 
and the benefit to the man 
as made the axe. 

s indisputable that a well- 
reputable and very prob- 
local distributor’s name is 
rantee many times more 

ehensive to the consumer 
iat of some obscure packer 
ym she has probably never 


now as to the justice of 
~ first principle and good 
should give credit to the 
of goods—surely the orig- 
roducer, the grower and 
rs name should “sign” the 

for, the packer and the 
- only supply the manipulat- 
- processing function, neces- 
o preserve the goods. But 
ctical common-sense is to 
|, then it is the wholesaler’s 
which should sign the goods. 
he who is to market them, 
nterest and duty ‘tis to see 
igh standard of his brands 
ained, who selects the choic- 
rom the entire pack, who 
ntees them to be the best, 
vho shoulders the responsi- 


would be a poor 


ertainly 
legislate the 


mic move to 
rs name on the jobber’s 
and, if it did not seem so 
nt, so reasonable and so fair 
e public, it would be easier 
plain this technical situation 
common-sense view of the 
tical truth. 
e Mann bill, therefore, with- 
a Chamberlain Amendment 
e that to the wisdom of the 
Food authorities) will un- 
ihtedly afford the best protec- 
to the consuming public, and 
many other reasons, the re- 
lealers, too. 
ee eee 


‘HAMPTON’S” NOT SOLD 
eb L. Litchfield, secretary 
ton’s Magazine, states that 
rine has not been sold, and 
imin B. Hampton now holde 
retain controlling interest in 
ration. 
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It may seem strange, but it is a 
that advertisers 
begun to real- 


fact, nevertheless, 
have only recently 
ize that almost three-quarters of 
the nation’s population is out- 
cities—in the 


side of the large 


small towns and villages, and out 


in the country. 


You will now find in those pub- 


lications whose circulations are 
confined to the small towns and 
villages the announcements of ad- 
vertisers who have not hereto- 
fore used that class of publica- 


tions. 


And, 
these 
making it pay. 
about that—they 
tle slow in finding it out. 


most gratifying of all, 
advertisers say they are 
Nothing unusual 


have been a lit- 


In the carefully selected list, 


belongs THE UTICA 


with its more than 140,000 circu- 


lation every week, in the homes 
of the smaller towns and villages 


in interior New York, New Eng- 


land and adjacent states—a terri- 
tory covered better by THE SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE 


medium of general circulation. 


than any other 


Details of distribution of circu- 
lation are yours for the asking. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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SALESMEN’S CONVENTIONS 
THAT BREATHE NEW 
LIFE INTO SALES 


THE H. J. HEINZ COMPANY TELLS 
ITS MEN THINGS THEY OUGHT 
TO KNOW—WHY MANY CONVEN- 
TIONS PROVE TO BE USELESS—-SER- 
MONIZING A CONVENTION INTO 
FAILURE 


By Raymond W. Gage. 

Once upon a time a certain 
sales manager lost his job. It 
isn’t related that he ever found 
out just why. But a shrewd and 
successful acquaintance of his 
hazarded a close guess of what 
the trouble was: 

“Smith could translate the doc- 
trine of hustle into more quota- 
tions from the Proverbs, from 
Poor Richard and from Fra EI- 
bertus than any man I ever knew. 
He was an ‘upliiter.’ 

“T dropped in upon him one day 
after he had brought his eighty 
salesmen in to get enthused 
Smith was talking to the boys 
about their work. He was in his 
best quoting stride and was ser- 
monizing about the spirit of sell- 
ing in the old ‘sixteenthly’ style 
of Parson Cubberly back in Strat- 
ford Corners. The advice was ex- 
cellent, every bit of it. 

“But it didn’t grip. The _ men 
were bored half to death. There 
wasn’t the light of response on a 
single face. Smith hadn't said a 
word about galvanized horseshoe 
nails which it was their business 
to sell. Instead he had left the 
men to condense the vapor of his 
talk into the real rain that makes 
things grow. 

“They went back to their terri- 
tories, glad doubtless to have seen 
some of the boys and to have had 
a trip to Buffalo ‘on the firm,’ 
but with their attitude toward 
their work absolutely unchanged.” 

When a convention of a firm’s 
salesmen does not send them back 
to their work with their courage 
tightened up and their knowledge 
increased, it may be figured as a 
waste of time. 

Anadvertising agent showed an 
old house the right way. He 
suggested to the manufacturer 
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that the salesmen be called in for 
a talk, soon after he had » + the 
campaign under way. 

The manufacturer said t! it he 
didn’t “take any stock” in ¢ ‘ther- 
ings of salesmen. He ha tried 
it once or twice and hadn’: been 
able to discover any morte s../es, 

“I pick my men carefully » the 
first place, and their sale will 
show whether they are loat:ig or 


‘not. They are-working on com- 


mission and that will keep them 
hustling all right.” 

But the advertising agent 
in his experience 
for concerns which he had ; 
to an advertising success, 
his request and won a grt 
consent. 

Over one hundred alert, intelli- 
gent men answered the call to 
come to the home office. The 
president said, after the meeting 
had been called to order, that the 
advertising agent and his copy 
chief wanted to talk to them about 
the advertising plans. 

The salesmen examined the big, 
good-natured advertising man as 
he rose to give valuable pointers 
to these men, who considered 
themselves Close to their proposi- 
t'on. 

3ut the big boss had brought 
them here to listen and so they 
would, but they did so in a most 
indulgent spirit. 

The advertising agent had a list 
of the salesmen before him with 
the territory each covered. 

He electrified the men with this 
remark: 

“Mr. Simpkins, you have Dallas 
in your territory. Here is what 
we are going to do for you to 
help you sell goods.” 

He had his copy chief pass 
Simpkins the proof of a news- 
paper series. 

He also showed Simpk‘ns some 
cut-outs, counter cards and book- 
lets and window-display — signs 
which would go into his territory. 

He addressed a dozen men by 
name and in the same manner 
made clear what help they could 
expect from the agent. He made 
his work clear in its bearing upon 
the sales. Then he told tiie men 
a piece of news—how the line they 
were handling had developed a 
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Medical Advertisements 


CUT OUT 


At a meeting of the Directors of the SOUTHERN 
RURALIST Company, Atlanta, Ga., on April 
25th, it was decided not to accept any further 
contracts for medical business. 


The SOUTHERN RURALIST guarantees its 
readers against loss from fraudulent advertise- 
ments, and none but reliable parties are allowed 
to advertise in the paper; the idea being to 
increase confidence between the reader and 
the advertiser. 


The SOUTHERN RURALIST is published for 
the benefit of the subscriber first; but we 
propose to see that all of our patrons get a 
square deal. 


The South is a wonderful territory for business 
now. The SOUTHERN RURALIST, reaching 
over 125,000 homes every issue, covers it more 
completely than any other publication. 


Let us send you a copy and tell you about con- 
ditions here for your special line of business. 


Southern Ruralist Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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new use, which, with the older 
use, would increase sales fifty per 
cent. 

Never for a moment did he let 
himself wander off into abstract 
generalities. His talk ‘bore every 
second on the goods to be sold 
and on how the advertising plans 
would help the salesmen sell them. 
Here were concreteness and the 
personal appeal. He told of expe- 
riences of other firms which had 
faced like opportunities and had 
reaped a harvest. He overflowed 
with enthusiasm for the inherent 
selling powers of the men, the 
goods and the advertising cam- 
paign. 

After half an hour of this kind 
of talk the men were leaning for- 
ward in their seats. 

“Mr. Brown,” suddenly said the 
agent, “you have a fine territory 
in Utica, Syracuse and Rocliester. 
How much, in view of these plans, 
do you think you can increase 
your sales by the next six months? 
Twenty-five per cent?” 

“IT certainly can and will,” came 
back the enthusiastic response. 

And so it went around the hall. 
Every man knew he could better 
his previous year’s record and 
would, too, all said confidently. 
They were uneasy in their chairs, 
fairly eager to get back into the 
selling fray to boost the line in 
the new way. 

The manufacturer was amazed 
at the spirit that ran rampant. He 
felt a new glow himself and when 
his turn came to speak he fairly 
carried the men off their feet by 
his statement of belief that the 
time had arrived for a wonderful 
forge ahead. 

In the following six months not 
a man fell below his estimate of 
increased sales. 

Every year the H. J. Heinz 
Company, of Pittsburg, holds a 
midsummer “Joint Sales Conven- 
tion.” Few programmes of af- 
fairs like this have offered greater 
promise of real value to sales- 
men. The schedule of topics 
plainly indicates how this great 
firm treats its men to suggestive, 
inspiring discussions about real 
problems and real products, rather 
than to sophomoric selling epi- 
grams. 


master.’ 
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The printed programme 
of hints on how to conduct 
ering of this kind and is th: 
printed below: 


PRESENT TRADE CONDITIONS AND 
Experiences and Suggestio: 
Travelers. 

How to get the Grocer’s cx 
and the Clerk’s assistance. 

MINCE MEAT 
Sale of Bulk Mince Meat. 
Or iginal Package Mince Mea 
FRUIT -PRODUCTS 

Apple Butter. 

Preserves—Mixed Fruit 

Jellies—Cranberry Sauce. 

NEW VARIETIES 

Peanut Butter—Sample Pack: 

Euchred Pickle. 

UNLOADING WORK AND PLA 

Its direct relation to ] 


Pres 


Sales. 
Its educational value for bot 
man and Merchant. 
New Appliances and Methods. 
VINEGAR SALES 
Results of Contest and Adve 
The Future of Bulk Vinegars. 
Original Package Vinegar. 
Special Sales Methods and Ce 
ADVERTISING AND SALES CO-OPERA 
Following up our Advertising. 
The use of Small 
Store and Window Displays. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATAL( 
Its use and abuse. 
THE SALE OF BULK GOODS 
E. S. Pickles. 
Sweet Pickles. 
Dill Pickles. 
Bulk Pickle, Departments. 
Bulk Pickle Retail Profits. 
Handling Large Buyers for 
Delivery. 


Our Guarantee on Bulk Pickles. 


Evils of Overloading. 
SAUER KRAUT 
Market Prospects and Conditi 
Value of Heinz Summer 
Cooked Kraut in Tin. 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 
Sales to Grocery Trade. 
Hotel and Special Accounts. 
PLANNING OUR SALES WORK 
Covering a Territory for Fal 
livery Business. 
Samples to carry and their use. 
Plans for Fall business in 
ter 


NERVOUSNESS EXCUSABI 
J. H. 


Penpray & Sons, Limi 
Successors to 
British Cotumsia Soar 
Victoria, B. C., April 4, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Enclosed find 
one year’s subscription to 
INK. 
I have 
but have 


receiving it 
kind of 


been regi 


been 
off at any time. My old subscr 
must be about run out, and I 
wart you coming any games of 
“The 


J. i. 


kind on me. 


Best wishes for Little S 


Kraut. 


Works 


post-office order 
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} nervous | 
thinking that you were likely to 
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WAYS WITH COM- 
PETITORS 





oF 


ST WAY OF ALL IS TO TAKE 
OF THE CUSTOMERS YOU 
ALREADY—SOME REPRE- 


ATIVE CUSTOMER SERVICE— 
.OOKING THE BUSINESS THAT 
RIGHT UNDER YOUR OWN Mons 


—NOWADAYS A SALE OFTEN 
SLISHES A CONTINUING RE- 
N, IF YOU LET IT 


y James H. Collins. 
III. 


-yhaps three-fourths of all the ’ 
titive fighting in the busi- The Woman’s 
vorld is carried out along 
eneral lines of attack and Home 
os 
t. Price rivalry, with its ; 
‘ration of goods, at once Companion 
st universal and the least } 
ve of tactics. : 
nd. The use of special talk- IS the 
ints, advertised brands and > 
ir quality, to which basis, full measure of 
ately, most of the fighting 
vadays being shifted. a woman s 
there is a third line of i 

tegy, eminently sound. and at li , 
ime time not generally prac- ite 

ad as yet. 

T at is, meeting competition by It covers every 
aking care of the customers al- 
dy secured. 

ne of the deepest mysteries in department 
rican business is the common “ 
mption that a customer’s in- in which she 
> you = goods 

ases when the purchase has been nea ’ 

I All our advertising and 1S interested. 
work, all the scheming, policy 

| hustling lead up to the sale, 

t as the trials of the hero and 

plots of the villain in a novel 
up to the wedding in the 

‘hapter. After the customer 

las parted with his money, the 
usiness world takes it for granted 

t he lives happily ever after, 


the hero and heroine in the 


Take the machinery field, for 
tance. Before the sale every 
resentative is primed with 
ing claims and arguments, and 
printed literature exudes facts 
guarantees. But after de- 
in many cases, the cus- 
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tomer is lucky if he gets the data 
necessary to run the machine. 
Salesmen faithfully promise. But 
the house doesn’t make good—it 
is busy chasing somebody else. 

One of the tightest little mon- 
opolies in the world is said to be 
that which controls the sale of bot- 
tled soft drinks in Great Britain. 
The druggist over there has still 
to learn the possibilities of soft 
drinks, and the notion of a Yan- 
kee soda fountain seems queer 
to him. If he knew the profits 
that can be taken out of such a 
fixture he would think it a good 
deal more queer not to have so 
productive a side line. But he 
doesn’t know, and the British pub- 
lic doesn’t know, and most of the 
soft drinks are carbonated liquids 
in bottles, such as ginger ale, 
lemon squash, soda water, and so 
forth. 

The English concern that con- 
trols the market has tied maxy 
of the “pubs” by contract, it is 
said, but it relies chiefly on tak- 
ing care of its customers to main- 
tain its advantages. Every sort of 


soft beverage that the British pub- 


lic has learned to like is furnished 
by this concern, and it has a sys- 
tem for taking back empty bot- 
tles which could not be duplicated 
wthout months of organization. 
When a competitor comes along 
with a novelty in soft drinks, does 
a little advertising to the con- 
sumer, and a little trade work, the 
monopoly doesn’t object in the 
least. 

“If people ask for this extraor- 
dinary new drink,” it says to the 
dealer, “give it to them. But re- 
member that we furnish every- 
thing the public really wants. So 
stock just enough to take care of 
requests.” 

The outcome is, usually, that the 
novelty disappears after a few 
months, and the dealer is still be- 
ing taken care of by the splend'd 
service of the controlling concern. 
Some day, unquestionably, new 
business will be built in soft 
drinks in England by leaving the 
monopoly alone and creating fresh 
outlets through the chemists and 
other dealers. But it will “take 
a bit of beating,” as the British 
say, to make any headway against 
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th's concern that is busy 
care of its ‘customers—mont! 
months, and probably ye: 
costly, aggressive sales wi 
new channels. 

There has been brisk co: 
tion lately in foreign excha 
this country. Thousand 
Americans go to Europe 
summer. It is rather prc 
to do the’r banking for the 
means of drafts, letters of 
and other exchange. Both A 
can and European banker 
after this business, and the e: 
companies, steamship lines, 
ists agencies and other co: 
compete. 

A very handsome volum 
tourist exchange is handled by one 
financial concern that centers all 
its energies on service. Practical- 
ly no advertising is done. ‘I here 
are ro connections through the 
banks. Sales of exchange are 
made over the counter in such a 
way that customers must investi- 
gate a little to really find out that 
the concern furnishes such a con- 
venience. But after the sa’e has 
been made, everything possible is 
done to take care of customers. 

Not long ago a new competitor 
appeared in this field. Advertis- 
ing was put out for the pur- 
pose of “educating” the public to 
the convenience of the latest var- 
iety of tourist exchange, and the 
thing looked a_ bit formidable 
from a competitive standpoint 
The manager of the concern that 
takes care of its customers tele- 
phoned to a friend in the business 
district, asking him to come and 
take lunch that day. When thev 
sat down, he took a roll of bills 
from his pocket. 

“Here’s a hundred dollars,” he 
said. “I want you to take it, 
go to so-and-so, and buy a book 
of their new fore‘gn orders to that 
amount. When you have the 
book, throw it away—give it 
away—do anything with it you 
please. Then write and tell ‘em 
it has disappeared, and ask what 
they will do about it. Let me 
know what happens.” 

The friend did as directed. Tak- 
ing home the book of nicely en- 
graved money orders, he stuck it 
in the coat pocket of an old sum- 
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To the Man 


Who Wants to Make a More Resultful List 


]: a man were asked to pick from a barrel of as- 
sort-d apples the five, or the fifty, apples that were 
mos: perfect— 

Fiow would we rate his judgment if he failed to 
loo! each apple over separately and with extreme 
care ¢ 

Ii he should make his selection superficially, say by 
tipping the barrel and allowing the “Pippins,” 
“Crabs,” “Spies,” “Kings” and “Ben Davises” to roll 
by him, instead of cutting into each apple and tasting 
the quality—and if he considered only his own indi- 
vidual taste rather than the purpose to which the 
apple was to be put— 

Would we assign that man to a more 
difficult job such as the selection of a list 
of advertising mediums? 

L.ESLIE’S WEEKLY is prepared to give to every 
advertising director these facts: 

Circulation for last three years; How subscriptions 
are obtained; Geographical analysis of its Three 
Hundred and Twenty-six Thousand subscribers; 
Class of readers as indicated by names and occupation 
of those in any town you may name; Character of 
advertisers; Results delivered to advertisers; and 
whatever additional facts he considers essential. 


ESE MRE ER BSS BSS eeee ee SEE SE BB a 
CUT COUPON ALONG THIS LINE 


Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
ALLAN C, HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


or 
CHARLES B, NICHOLS, Western Manager, Marquette Building, Chicago 


> Mail 
PI ; “gf “ue. PA Seen by ; Representative 
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mer suit, and wrote to the issuing 
institution, saying that the orig- 
inal had been mislaid, and ask- 
ing for a new one. Then fol- 
lowed a correspondence lasting six 
weeks. The institution seemed to 
have given no thought whatever 
to such a contingency. It asked 
questions and evaded, and gave 
formal, guarded replies to every 
inquiry. Finally it said that if 
a bond were given and a premium 
paid, it would issue a new book. 
But the risk would be wholly on 
the purchaser’s side. At that point 
the latter dug up his original book, 
cashed it, and reported. 

“Just about what I thought 
they’d do,” commented the man- 
ager ofthe otherconcern. “Ifyou 
lose one of our books we'll give 
you a duplicate immediately, and 
no charges or security. It’s these 
little differences in service that 
get around with the public and 
make business, too. Let ’em ed- 
ucate and agitate all they please, 
they can’t touch us—we’ve got 
the goods.” 

In the electric light field there 
are said to be two kinds of cen- 
tral station manager. One is the 
chap who sits back in the belief 
that, as he is the only generator 
of currentin that community there 
is no need to worry about com- 
petition. He may keep an active 
sales force out for new consumers, 
but when he has them connected 
to his mains he regards the thing 
as done—if they don’t want to 
burn electricity, let them go back 
to candles. 

The other type of manager, 
however, is a man who renders 
service just as though there were 
half a dozen thriving central sta- 
tions in that town, all after his 
customers. 

The first kind of manager is 
often most cordially hated by h’s 
public, and people find ways to 
block him when he wants a right 
of way, or to trim trees, or get 
other little amenities of the.elec- 
trical business. 

But the man who gives service 
against imaginary competition, and 
keeps his employees keyed up to 
that idea, seldom has any trouble 
in getting whatever he wants. 

If Jones, Brown and Smith are 
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after the same potential cust 
and the customer has always 
business with Jones; if he 
Jones live in the same subu: 
they ride into town on the 
train every morning; if h 
had difficulties with Jones’s 

and Jones has done the 
thing; if he knows some 

of how Jones got into bus:ness 
and what a struggle it wa 
first few years, and how his 

uct has been improved, a: 
what ways competitors have 
met and dealt with—if all 
things be so, it stands to rea 
that Brown and Smith must 
mighty hard, and offer more th 
Jones before they stand a -chanc 
of landing the business. J 
over, Jones always has the 
chance of getting back into tl 
customer’s good graces—he | 
made good, and is a known quan 
tity. 

Upon such platform as this the 
best competitive work of to-day 
is being done. It costs a great 
deal less to keep in touch with 
present customers than to edu- 
cate new ones. People who have 
your goods comprehend your ad- 
vertising more fully than those 
who haven’t. Moreover, they read 
it with the same inside interest that 
leads everybody who went to the 
ball game yesterday afternoon to 
compare the various accounts in 
this morning’s papers. To con- 
vince a new customer, it is neces- 
sary to begin at the bottom, and 
go over the whole proposition 
from the ground up. But to stim- 
ulate the interest of a customer 
who has the goods already, it is 
only necessary to suggest a new 
kink in service. 

One of the leading office ap- 
pliance concerns in this country 
spends several hundred thousand 
dollars a year in service to its 
customers. Every new idea in 
the use of the machines developed 
by a customer is gathered in and 
passed along to other customers, 
free of charge. More than a 
quarter mill‘on business men are 
working with this machine every 
day, seeking new methods and 
short cuts. The greatest technical 
staff ever assembled could neve 
begin to develop as many ingen- 
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ious ses. By an efficient cus- 

tome’ service the company picks 

then «ll up. Every machine sent 

in the factory is kept track 

he home office, and a com- 

ecord made of each time 

ld, inspected, repaired, re- 

wr exchanged. If a ma- 

s stolen, the sales force all 

he world is on the lookout 

by number. Needless to 

» cost of this service comes 

nany times over. Again 

gain, every day, salesmen 

g against competition land 

siness because of this ser- 

nd hundreds of sales are 

made to present customers 

‘+h a basis that the other 

; never get an inkling of the 

nother case, a company 

a high-class office device, 

through  stationers, found 

nall competitors were cut- 

ito its business with cheap 

offered at half the retail 

Investigation showed that 

tailer had to handle these 

r goods because there was a 

e demand for them. This 

iny has always built solidly 

rvice to the public and its 

dealers. It widened its line by 

putting out a less costly article 

under another trade-mark. The 
imitations faded away. 

Hundreds of articles advertised 
and sold to-day are such that the 
rginal sale establishes what 
should be a steady relation. The 
alking machine is an example. 

» is a hardware concern in 


ent screwdriver, and then keeps 
after you with ingenious attach- 
ments to fit it. Some concerns 
make service so fine that their 
sales of attachments and records 
are the main thing. Others, with 
precisely the same sort of goods, 
neglect their customers and ex- 
pend all their energy going after 
new ones. But it is really the 
‘alumni” that count, and the busi- 
ness houses that realize this are 
so busy taking care of the 
customers they have that compe- 
tition bothers them very little. 


—+o-- ———- 


Edgar has purchased the Okla- 
‘ity Times from Dennis Flynn. 





Nebraska Farmel 


(42 Years Old) 


A Real Farm Paper — Owned, 
Published and Read by Nebraska 


Farmers 


Bulletin No. 2 


The first advertisement of a Pack- 
ard Automobile ever to appear in 
a farm paper was seen in the May 
10 issue of the Nebraska Farmer. 
This advertisement was placed by 
the Omaha Branch, who were in- 
duced to do so because of the 
sale of Packard cars to Nebraska 
farmers. 


The May to issue of the Ne- 
braska Farmer contained the ad- 
vertisemerits of sixteen leading 
automobile companies. The great- 
est automobile territory in the 
world is covered by Nebraska's 


REAL FARM PAPER. 


If Nebraska farmers are able to 
buy Packard automobiles they cer- 
tainly are able to buy anything 
else which is worth advertising to 


any class of people. 


Ask us about Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Under the editorial and business man- 
agement of S. R. McKetvie. 


Member of 


ASSOCIATED 
y ¢ 


N. Y. Office Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
S. E. Leith, Mgr. 
Chicago Office Steger Bldg. 
F. A. Dennison, Mgr. 
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ADVERTISING “THE NEW 
SPIRIT IN NEW 
ENGLAND” 


ANCIENT CONSERVATISM MELTING 
UNDER THE DOUBLE INFLUENCE— 
CO-OPERATION OF ALL SECTIONS 
FOR ONE PURPOSE—SOME REMARK- 
ABLE PROPHECIES IN ADDRESS BE- 
FORE THE REPRESENTATIVES CLUB, 
NEW YORK 


By George Brewster Gallup, 
Vice-President, Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

Perhaps it may seem like exag- 
geration to say that the present 
desirable condition of living in the 
Athens of America is due to ad- 
vertising, but consider that we 
have gained in a little over twe 
years the greatest increase in the 
number of advertising men of any 

city in the world. 

There is the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce with nearly 5,000 
members; the Boston 1915 with 
1,208 constituent organizations, 
with a total membership of 
thousands. There is the United 
Improvement Society, with six- 
teen separate bodies representing 
different sections of the city and 
finally, there is the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association with nearly 500 
members. Lastly, there is May or 
Fitzgerald. These are now all ad- 
vertising men. 

Now you can 
why advertising 


see for yourself 
has become the 
most interesting subject in Bos- 
ton and why it is transforming 
New England through the opera- 
tions of what we are pleased to 
term the New Spirit. 

We first definitely phrased that 
title a year ago and made it a 
slogan, which has sounded all 
along the line of our effort since 
that time. You will find it in six 
pieces of copy which have had a 
circulation running into millions 
and published in over 150 leading 
newspapers, magazines and trade 
organs. 

You will find it in the speeches 
of our missionaries of the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau. 

You will find it recognized in 
the work of many organizations 


throughout that section—the 
Spirit in New England. 

And what is that New S jirit? 

It is the spirit of optimis:. and 
faith, based upon facts, an’ the 
facts have been revealed 1|:.-gely 
by advertising, diacovere in 
part by advertising men, pr >mo- 
ted by advertising and pu icity 
forces—and now gaining addher- 
ents, servants and enthusiasts by 
the tens of thousands every junar 
quarter, who realize at last that 
New Englar d is the Golden “and 
of Opportunity. 

So ‘advertising to-day is perhaps 
the most interesting topic in New 
England, at least from the stand- 
point of advertising men, and of 
thousands who are not directly 
engaged in that profession. 

There is not much use or much 
wit in poking fun at the New 
England manufacturer or business 
man. He knows pretty thorough- 
ly the art of doing business on 
the plan he has been accustomed 
to and through which his father, 
and in many cases his grand- 
father, won success. 

But in reality the brainy men 
of New England—and there are 
perhaps no more astute and capa- 
ble men in America—having be- 
come interested in scientific ad- 
vertising, are beginning to ask 
where is the science and who are 
the real scientists of this pseudo- 
profession. 

So, the advertising men, being 
put on their mettle and nothing 
daunted, are getting out their 
microscopes, scalpels and_ effi- 
ciency tables and talking back. 

As _ stated, the New England 
manufacturer, in the groove he 
has followed, is an expert, but 
his groove is, in many respects, 
obsolete, an anachronism, worn 
out and out of date. 

There is not much use to argue. 
Convict the New Englander of 
being wasteful, unsound in meth- 
od, unscientific, and you may stir 
his pride and arouse his attention. 
Then construct a better method— 
show him how it works, prove 
your case by accepted authorities 
and he will 9° with you, if not 
gladly yet surely, and in most 
cases beat you to the mark when 
he gets started. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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RICHMOND JOURNAL 
18,572 


NET DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


The comprehensive report of the American Audit Co., showing in de- 
tail circulation figures for each of the four months, is printed “below. 


RICHMOND EVENING JOURNAL, 
Richmond, Virginia, May 11, 1911. 


Report of Average Daily Paid and Unpaid Circulation in and Out 
of Richmond for the Months of January, February, 
March and April, 1911. 


January 1911. February 1911. March1911. April 1911. 
Paid circulation in Rich- 
mond | 12,799 13,454 14,151 
Unpaid circulation i 
Richmond 821 874 928 








Net circulation i 

Richmond 12,977 13,620 14,328 15,079 
Paid Circulation out of 

Richmond 2,759 2,845 2,894 
Unpaid circulation out 

of Richmond 527 596 


Net circulation out of 
Richmond 3,166 3,286 3,441 


Total net circu'ation 16,143 16,906 17,769 
Leftover and returned... 550 497 376 
Not accounted for 89 639 











Total press run 
from record 16,782 17,777 18,482 18,979 


Total average number printed each day +sese s LOB 
Returns, unsold, leftovers, unaccounted "hae each day. ee 
Total net circulation each day.. : ms ip siwelar es atpa sh 
Total in town net circulation each day.. gatas nid eh eat eh oases ae 
Total out of town net circulation each day. EERE CR 





Owing to the great improvement in your methods of han- 
dling your Circulation Department, we were able to make a 
very satisfactory check of each item of the Report, and we 
are satished that the figures shown represent accurately the 
Daily Average Circulation for the months covered. 

THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY. 











Tue Jonn Bupp Company, 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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The New Agricultural — 
Having for Its Goal the Development oi 
the American Northwest 
















With the facts laid before them, advertisers 
are awakening to the tremendous possibili- 
ties of the American Northwest; with 
that leading agricultural weekly, the 
Northwest Farmstead, the agricultural resi- 
dents of the parallel line of states from 
Minnesota to the coast have at last found a 
friend “to tie to.” The answer is “making 
good,” for the Northwest Farmstead 
is not only making good with 
the reader, but the reader is 
making good with the ad- 
vertiser, and that is why 

this new farm weekly 
has such a big list 
of prominent 
advertisers. 





















Good 
Results 


Yes sir, Mr. Man, that is just 
what you get when you use the 
Northwest Farmstead. 

Don’t forget that the territory covered by the 
Northwest Farmstead has nearly 600,000 farms and 
rural homes that still require quantities of machinery, 
apparatus, and farm supplies to fully equip them to the 
present standard of farming. 
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Big Advertisers 
Flocking to the New 


Crange Judd Weekly 

















NORTHWEST 
“ARM STENS 
































e . . . 
So: -one said the other day: “Who is advertising 
in Northwest Farmstead?’ Well, gentlemen, here is the list. 
g it over. Rather imposing list of advertisers, isn’t it? It consti- 
tut: the wisest and the shrewdest advertisers. 
ty ‘taral Implements CH Fencing &4~ Separators, Silos ("Veterinary Remedies 
Aller o., S. L Advance Fence Co. American Separator Co. H. c. yee Lp Co. 
a —” Faery ney ania tenet. nd Rapids Vet “College 
oe Seedin 4 a Empire Cream Separator Co. 5 "5. Kend. 
a, Gee CI” Food Products adios tekeadl Go bicltalion Bea Go. 
Bat Mfg. Co. Postum Cereal Co. a Mfg. Co. Shores-Mueller Co. 
Cash & Co., J. L. I" Furs, Hides, etc. Torr gs Silo Co. K. C. Vet. Co. 
Char Potato Mch’y Co. Adams, W. R. ell Silo Co, Washing Machines 
Cut Harrow Co. Albert Lea Hide and Fur Co. - "Seeds, Nissseles: etc. Miadeies hike: Co 
a cng = — poems — com oe Nineteen Hondred Washer 
Ga & roa We Perey Yom ere, | ons Seed Co. we ” [Wearing Apparel, etc. 
e9 Funsten 
Hare: Supply Co. Mason City Hide & Fur aa Beacon Falls Shoe Co. 
Haye = & Power Co. Myers Boyd Commission Co. Gilhertsom Marat Co. Des Nover nitting Co. 
Inter sna Harvester Co Sticht, J. Henry . Mes ray & Nursery Co. Goth sam Taile ring C Co. 
= Sbell Co. Tew ewe O. S. Jones Seed Co. Metal Shoe Co. 4 
Man ampbe Uliman, Joseph Leeks Seed Co. Ce Woolen Mills 
Pets: Oremde a ame Sea Mille Seed House. National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Rock |: nd Plow Co. Detroit Engine Works Northrup, King & Co. N. Y. Ostrich Feather Co. 
Sami 7 Co. Fuller & Johnson Phoenix ay, Co. Oriental Importing Co. 
gt ME ‘Co. Hildreth Mfg. Co. St. Johns Nursery Co. Pearce Cloak 
Sted as Bros Northwestern Steel & Iron Smith Bros. Seed Co Regal Tailoring Co. 
Vv Xe Farm Machine Co. Schm J. M. Thorburn Smith catene Co. 
hfe Seaser: Eneine Works Fr gy Foods Steel Shoe Co. 
ya: File Co. S.R, United Shoe Mehy. Co. 
Abbo detroit Motor LB. Asaala CRL&PRR. rer Brac’ Shoah Fant Co. E> Miscellaneous 
E M. Ce Canadian Northern Railroad Standard Stock F. Co. Allen Mfg. Co. 
Emp Auto Institute ‘Canadian Pacific R. R. Wilbur rhe Food Co. American Farmers School 
Firestone Tire & Rekber Co. Sond Trock Pecitie 3 R. &8 Pianos, Organs, etc presen Tobacco Co. Co. 
ip I sl Motor Co. Seaboard Air Line R. R. Babson Bros. Automatic Jack 
vole Stewart & Matthews Cornish Co. Bemis & Call dw & ToolCo. 
Hudsos Motor Car Co. J. B. Thiery 
er h gpd 9 ee Wing ‘+ Sen Dai = 
ete a adie Bele Cty I inc. Co. EF Stoves, Ranges, etc faszer Sareng Co. 
Maxwell-Briscoe Co. 5 Med Kalamazoo Stove Co. M. le s- Co. 
Moline Automobile Co. tte Inc. Co. Majestic Mfg. Co. antle Lamp 
United States Motor Co. Nebraska Inc. Co. U.S. Stove RepsirCo. = M Dry Goods 
Willys-Overland Co. Wisconsin Inc. Co. SP Telepho o lonumental Bronze Co. 
na8, ESC. W. School of Taxidermy 
0% Building Material 3" Mail Order Ashby Cutout Co. New Haven Co. 
American Gas Machine Co. Atsengs-Dever Co. Western Electric aha Gas Co. 
ey House Wrecking Co. C. MH. W. Page-Davis School 
Ford Mfg. Co. Montgomery bg ying &Co. %F "Tractor Panama City Pub. Co. 
Gordon -Van Tine Co. Sears, Roebuck & Co. Gas Traction Co. E. R. Philo 
Mo. Water & Supply Co. eg Pest Destroyers lackney Mfg. Co. Brown & Co. 
orth American Hart-Parr Co. Rowe Selling 
Construction Co. Botanical Mfg. Co. Holt Cate Co. S. D. State College 
CH Carriages, Vehicles, ete, Hoot Chemical Co. rd-Hain Stewart Hartshorn 
see Michelson Kill-Em Co. 
Elkhart Carriage & picheeons -Quick Co. Nichols & Sheppard Stewart-Skinner Co. 
Harness Co. Pioneer Tractor Co. S. H. Stover 
H & M Harness Co. E- Sporting Goods, etc Reeves & Co. U. S. Mop Co. 
Murray Mfg. Co., Wilbur H. Schmelzer Arms Co. M. Rumely & Co. Western N Newspaper Assn. 
io Carriage Co. Winchester Arms Co Union Iron Youths’ Companion 





Wee mploy solicitors arid are proud of them. The Orange Judd Company reckons 
among its solicitors a group of the brainiest advertising solicitors in this country. 
Many advertisers have found their suggestions very valuable. 
i’ opinions of men like Otto H. Haubold, J. Lewis Draper, Arthur C. Haubold, 
*, Jones, F. C. Robbins, W. H. Castner, and C. E. Hall count for something. 
The ‘se men will be glad to personally get in touch with you, or we will send you 
our rate card with detailed information regarding the new Twentieth-Century 
Weekly— Northwest Farmstead. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


335 Palace Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


They know the game. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 


315 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


1 to 57 Worthington St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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So now the advertising man, 
compelled to turn _ scientist, is 
turning the searchlight on the 
weakness of New England’s man- 
yiacturing and distributive meth- 
ods, exposing financial and social 
infirmities, and finally revealing 
nioral and spiritual deficiencies 
that cut to the quick. 
in order to illustrate the effi- 
ney of advertising methods in 
road and impersonal way, a de- 
mined and partially successful 
thod has been followed of un- 
taking to boost the principal 
es, and the section as a whole. 
his method speedily disclosed 
\ nderful agricultural possibili- 
long overlooked and neg- 

‘ed which must be developed 

order that successful manufac- 

ing should become still more 
cessful, 

Wonderful possibilities also in 

developed water powers, that 

st be utilized to reduce the 
ts of manufacturing. 

acidentally, this method dis- 
sed a lamentable condition of 
anitary and unscientific hous- 

x in the large cities, rapidly de- 

riorating the stock of working- 

en, making crime bills an intol- 
ble burden, and preventing the 
per growth of cities along 
es which would enable them to 
ep pace with more enlightened 
nmunities, and more progres- 

e manufacturing countries like 
(;ermany. 

't is impossible to go into these 
questions more fully at this time, 
but forces have been set in mo- 
tion, which cannot be checked, 

nd which, through scientific pub- 
licity methods are bound to bring 
New England into the forefront 
of progressive developments. 

The New Spirit is aroused and 
will never sleep and never more 
will apathy and indifference reign 
in the land of the Pilgrims. 

In the work of boosting the cit- 
ies through the initiative of adver- 
tising men, it has been consistent- 
ly held in New England, that it is 
not the business of the cities or 
the business men of the cities to 
raise a fund for advertising the 
cities, but to spend every dollar in 
improving the cities—that it is the 
work and duty of the manufac- 
turers who can be benefited, to ad- 
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vertise their products scientifi- 
cally, thus bringing back profits 
from the widest possible trade 
territory to be distributed in the 
upbuilding of the community. 

If this doctrine prevails, New 
England will in time develop the 
greatest volume of successful ad- 
vertising yet seen in the civilized 
world. 

This brings us back from the 
New Spirit to the first and last 
word, which is advertising—scien- 
tific advertising—applied to scien- 
tific products. 

This is where the demand 
comes home to the advertising 
man to make good and show his 
science, if his method be a scien- 
tific one, a method which can be 
applied to shoes, machinery, tex- 
tiles, hats, fish, tools, in fact, every- 
thing on which New England spe- 
cializes—a method which will sell 
New England goods more readily, 
more cheaply, more safely, in 
ever-increasing volume, in spite 
of any and all competition or po- 
litical changes—a method which 
will produce greater efficiency in 
manufacturing and in distribution. 

Let us leave out of present con- 
sideration questions of better rail- 
roading and better shipping facili- 
ties, for those are being taken 
care of by the new activity of the 
great commercial organizations 
and the major operations of large 
groups of capital. 

Let us forget the question of 
proximity to raw materials, for 
New England depends and always 
will depend, in a large measure, 
upon her skilled labor and there- 
fore her ability to transform a 
pound of any given raw material 
into the greatest possible value, in 
the shape of finished product. 

This brings the whole matter 
down to the final and always de- 
cisive question of scientific distri- 
bution, of scientific salesmanship, 
which the ablest students are 
everywhere admitting, must be 
aided or effected by scientific ad- 
vertising. 

So the advertising men are 
being asked in New England 
more than ever before to apply 
their study to particular prob- 
lems, and there is great need for 
field work, for the careful study 
and analysis of tens of scores of 
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selling problems which must be 
solved for New England manu- 
facturers if they are to hold the 
place they have occupied, and 
grow with the growth of our 
country, and hold their own 
against the industrial legions of 
Germany, of England and of 
other sections of our own land. 

The time has come when, as a 
matter of fact, we do not need to 
fear the competition of Germany, 
of France, or of Asia if the man- 
ufacturers of this country are 
compelled to rely upon their nat- 
ural abilities and the intelligence 
and skill of our population. 

It is a sad case when an United 
States senator comes to Boston, 
as happened a few days since, and 
declares that New England man- 
ufacturers are about to become 
helpless before the invading 
hordes of Europe. 

The only fear New 
need have of foreign 
when it is found in American 
shops, underpaid, housed in un- 
sanitary slums and propagating a 
new race of Americans on the in- 
tellectual and moral level of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic serfs. 

W hat New England needs now 
is the assistance and co-operation 
of a multitude of able advertis- 
ing men who will apply their best 
skill and acumen to the preparing 
of scientific advertising plans for 
the distribution and sale of the 
very best things that are manufac- 
tured in that section for all needs 
of Twentieth Century civilization. 

Without the slightest difficulty 
there could be prepared a list of 
sco manufacturing concerns which 
need such scientific advertising 
plans. These 500 manufacturing 
concerns could well afford to 
spend for advertising annually 
upwards of $5,000,000 a year and 
save losses of several times that 
amount now wasted through shut- 
downs, failures and inability to 
occupy eager markets, leading in- 
evitably to enormous mill expan- 
sion. 

Advertising may, in some spe- 
cific cases—trailed down by the 
sleuths of prejudiced interests— 
add to the cost of living. But the 
total of all such instances is as 
nothing compared with the enor- 
mous waste entailed by a lack of 


England 
labor is 
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knowledge on the part o: New 
England manufacturers of cien- 
tific advertising and salesm. ship, 

We are talking a great d. | to. 
day of New England qualit . and 
advertising will elevate hese 
goods of New England ality 
into the minds of discrim: ating 
purchasers and shut out « ually 
from consumption lines of —5o0ds 
that perhaps are not of New “ng. 
land quality. 

This would help perfec: the 
New Spirit of trade which : cans 
a reversal of the old ord of 
things based upon the theo + of 
Caveat emptor—that the iyer 
must beware—beware lest h. get 
stuck. For this is not the t 
of modern advertising, whi 
to tell the truth about the best 
things made for the benefit o: the 
consumer; to protect him cyen 
against concealed deceptions 

To-day, through advertising we 
are learning to tell the truth 
about things, the whole truth. and 
the manufacturer is living up to 
the truth thus told. And the sci- 
entific advertising plans we wish 
to formulate for these New Eng- 
land manufacturers must tell the 
truth, or they will not be scien- 
tific 

If we can get the help of good 
advertising men to start all the 
good manufacturing enterprises 
in New England having real ad- 
vertising possibilities on safe 
plans of scientific advertising, we 
will show in a few years such a 
state of high civilization as has 
not yet been seen in the world 

——~+o.—____ 


THE ADVERTISING COST 


your advertising do 
what you plan, the consumer pays your 
advertising bills,” said Julius Schneider, 
advertising manager of Chicago 7rib- 
une, before the Advertisers’ Club at 
Milwaukee. “If your advertising does 
not do what you plan, then the consut 
er refuses to pay for the advertising 
and the merchant pays for it himself. 

“But the consumer pays no more for 
an advertised article than he does for 
one not advertised, because the in 
creased demand, created by advertising, 
means a large output and a decrease in 
cost of production.” 

—_—_—__~+o 


“If you make 


S. M. Sloman has resigned the ad 
vertising managership of the _ Irvine 
Jewell & Vincent Company, Dayton, 
O., to return to the management of 
the Sloman Company, Dayton. 
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13,000 Families Whose Tota 
Income Exceeds That of 


100,000 Average Families 


are reached every month by BETTER FRUIT, 
right in their homes. They are the families of the 
country’s big, prosperous fruit growers. 


These 13,000 fruit growers are men of means, 
engaged in a highly profitable business. Their in- 
comes are far above the average income of families 
reached by general magazines. 


ETTER FRUI 


The Handsomest and Most Influential Pub- 
lication in the Country, Devoted 
Exclusively to Fruit Growing 


The publisher of BETTER FRUIT is himself one 
of the best known fruit growers in the country. The 
13,000 fruit growers who subscribe to BETTER 
FRUIT consequently have faith in it, and give it 
their loyal and continued support. 


These fruit growers and their families read 
BETTER FRUIT through from cover to cover 
every month, and look to its advertising pages to 
supply their numerous wants. 


The steady increase in the advertising carried by 
BETTER FRUIT proves that it gets results for 
its advertisers. It will pay you to investigate this 
exceptional medium. Send for rates and sample 
copy of this handsome publication. 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO. 


HOOD RIVER, ORE. 
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THE STATUS OF THE COPY 
WRITER DISCUSSED 


DISSENTING VIEW OF ONE WHO OB- 
JECTS TO LOOSE GENERALIZING— 
AN ANALYSIS OF A RECENT ARTI- 
CLE IN “PRINTERS’ INK” WITH 
COM MENTS 


By Arthur Elliot Sproul, 

Of the Advertising Department, Green- 
hut-Siegel Cooper Cc., New York. 
Mr. D. A. Reidy had an article 

on “The Copy Writer versus the 

Business Writer” in PRINTERS’ 

Ink for May 11. After reading 

it I have an observation or two to 

make—being myself 2 writer and 
an editor of “copy.” 
Let us see, now: 


“What is a copy writer? I fre- 
quently ask myself whether the name 
isn’t as much of a joke as the product.” 


Why so? Why should the 
phrase suggest a joke any more 
than the word “bricklayer” sug- 
gests a joke, or the word “clergy- 
man’? There are incompetent 
men in all departments of human 
effort. Why slur the whole? 


“Speaking for myself, I do not like 
the word ‘copy’ as applied to advertis- 
ing. It smacks of the schoolroom.” 


The word “copy” seems suffi- 


ciently appropriate. It “smacks,” 
to me, not of the schoolroom but 
of that excellent spot, the compos- 
ing room of the printing office— 
most admirable of training estab- 
lishments. 


“Usually the work fits the title, being 
a more or less flagrant attempt to copy 
somebody else’s style, method or phase 
of presentation.” 


That seems a severe indictment 
—and “usually” is a comprehen- 
sive word. The “copy writers” 
whom I have krown have not 
taken the course stated by Mr. 
Reidy. , 

“To be a mere copy writer is to be 


a mere pencil pusher, a trotter-out of 
unconsidered trifles.” 


Here again is an indictment, 
without qualification, of all men 
who write advertising copy—an 
inclusion of the competent with 
the incapable. 


“We often hear about copy h the 
punch, copy with the wallop, that 
bites, and similar slang tern. ~ ology 
odorous of the prize ring a the 
yellow supplement.. Around th word 
copy has been assembled a st: ng of 
adjectives that a street huckste: might 
envy.” 


What is the objection «the 
phrases cited by Mr. 1 cidy? 
True, I do not hear them o *en— 
I more frequently hear “co; that 
sells goods.” But the slang ‘s in- 
nocent—and highly expr: <sive 
“Prize ring” and “street huc’ ster” 
are severe phrases. Are the) jus- 
tified? It does not seem so t me, 


“Copy, however, is a good enough 
name for most of the hasty, ill-t) ought 
and ill-worded language that rally 
fills advertising space. It carries i 
surface the earm’rks of crude t 
and immature business training. 
smacks of shallowness and superfi 
reflects the mird of the word-acr 
rather than [that of] the experienc 
business thinker. It shows a 
desire to juggle words rather thar 
inspire confidence, and savors of yat 
ville rather than serious drama. 
the rattle of the tin pan _ rather 
the sonorous soul voice of the organ.” 


Consider what Mr. Reidy says 
His assertion 1s quite inclusive— 
that “most” of the copy that “usu- 
ally” is printed as advertising is— 
well, there are his words. | need 
not repeat them. Are they justi- 
fied? I do not think they are. 


“The work of the business writer, on 
the other hand, is first of all to think 
correctly. He . . must have t'e 
nose for vital things, the instinct for 
news interest which distinguishes the 
managing editor from the cub repor'ter.” 


I have known “cub reporters” 
(by which phrase, no doubt, Mr. 
Reidy means to indicate young 
men who are beginners at news- 
paper reporting) and I _ have 
known managing editors.  [re- 
quently the latter develop from 
the former; and unless the “cub” 
is good for something the man- 
aging editor cannot be. The “cub 
reporter” needs no defense from 
me. 


“The competent business writer should 
be a competent salesman. He should 
be able to go out on the road and book 
big orders.” 


Should he? William Winter is 
an admirable dramatic critic. I 
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doubt if he could act. I know a 
man who knows a great deal 
about paintings. But he cannot 
produe one. I know men who 
can (ut statements of fact to- 
gethe so that great crowds of 
peop! will gather to buy mer- 
chan. se. Yet each one of them 
woul be a joke as a salesman. 


“He should be able to go into his 
client’ business and, instead of asking 
for in’ rmation, give it. 


Id. not see it so. If I callina 
lawy’ for help, I expect him to 
begi. oy asking me questions. His 
advic will follow—not precede. 
] am told that men who make it 
a bu: ness to reorganize commer- 
cial -stablishments often spend 
week. and months in asking ques- 
tions and in studying conditions 
befo:. they feel justified in advis- 
ing «. to changes. 

ill not go on to consider 
othe: points in Mr, Reidy’s article. 
Perh ps I have written too much, 
alrea.iy. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, when I read what he had to 

hat he had made some mis- 
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takes as to the men in the same 
business as myself, and as to the 
work they do. So 1 write this— 
not to criticise harshly but to give 
my own view-point. Perhaps I 
myself am in error. PRINTERS’ 
Inx’s readers will know. Am I? 


Se 
U. W. HAS EXTENSION COURSE 
The University of Wisconsin in its 
extension division for correspondence 
study has a course on_ advertising cam- 
paigns, by Ralph S. Butler, B.A., as- 
sistant professor of business admin- 
istration. The course does not profess 
to thoroughly equip for the profession 
of advertising, but it does provide the 
general knowledge necessary to an ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of adver- 
tising, and of the problems of the ad- 
vertiser. Neither the technical details 
nor the psychology of the subject are 
considered at length. The chief em- 
phasis is placed upon advertising meth- 
ods and the practical problems that must 
be solved in the organization and man- 
agement of advertising campaigns. 
+e» —___ 

The England Kelch Company, of 
Great River, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000, to do 
a general advertising business, by Les- 
ter S. Holmes, Frank Bache and 
Wm. H. Huch, Jr., all of 27 Pine 
street, New York City. 











The Farmer’s Advocate 


and Home Magazine 
LONDON, CANADA 


has a world-wide reputation for being the leading Agricultural 
Journal of this Dominion, but in addition to that, it is also noted 
ters” fcr the large number of reliable advertisements it carries, which 

Mr. are as interesting to its readers as are the general reading col- 
and as an evidence of the value of its reading matter, 


i 


oung umns; 
ews- nearly 400 questions asked by the subscribers have been answered 
have and published during March, 1911; between three and four thou- 
I're- sand such questions are answered in this way every year. 

from It is no wonder, therefore, that advertisers use the columns 


of the Farmer’s Advocate and Home Magazine with most excel- 
lent results. 


cub” 
nan- 
“cub It is published every Thursday, 52 times a year. 
‘rom . 

tion price, $1.50 per annum in advance. 


Subscrip- 


Sample copy and advertising rate card will be sent on applica- 
tion to 


THE WILLIAM WELD COMPANY, Ltd. 
LONDON, CAN. 
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ADCRAFTERS’ FINE RECORD 


The Adcraft Club, of Detroit, recent- 
ly closed one of its most successful sea- 
sons with “'Targetalk’’ No. 23. The 
contributors to the symposium were 
William H. Ingersoll, of Robert Inger- 
soll & Bro., New York, president of 
the Advertising Men’s League, John 
Lee Mahin, of the Mahin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, and C. W. Post, of 
Battle ‘Creeks k. 

A résumé shows that about 2,000 
men have attended the various meetings 
of the year, and have been addressed 
by about 150 speakers. The attendance 
has never dropped below 50, while 
the average was about 75. Chairman 
A. H. Finn was congratulated on the 
excellent record. 

“Advertising Research’ was the an- 
nounced theme of the evening, and Mr. 
oe made a strong plea in favor 
of it. 

“I suppose no man claims that ad- 
vertising can be made an exact science. 
I certainly am satisfied that it cannot. 

“We do not expect to get down to 
the matter of mathematical precision, 
but we do hope to get it beyond the 
stage of the gamble, get it more nearly 
on a par with the work of the éngi- 
neer, or even the work of a lawyer or 
a doctor, which we acknowledge to be 
nowhere too near perfection, and vet 
are above that which obtained at th- 
time when half of Europe was wiped 
out in the plague. 

“We have seen in New York,” said 
Mr. Ingersoll, “in some of the experi- 
mental work of the Advertising Men’s 
League, a case where a man has run a 
four-page advertisement in a _ certain 
medium and got a certain number of 
responses; and we have seen where he 
has run an advertisement one-quarter 
the size in the same medium and got 
four times the number of responses, 
through the application of principles 
which we have deduced.” 

Mr. Mahin described his ten tests for 
judging an seer ope and his four 
nrincinles of advertising agency service. 
He said: 

“T have had the pleasure durine the 
past vear of convincing one publisher 
that he ought to raise his rate in order 
to give increased service to the adver- 
tiser, that the advertiser himself ought 
to pav for it in order to effectually use 
this medium, and he kad to pay for it 
seemingly as an individual, and it had 
to be added to the sales cost of his par- 
ticular line of product: and this pub- 
lisher could just as well do that work 
and add a slight increased cost to his 
space and throw it on anybody who 
came along.” 


——-—— + ee 


The A. E. Swett Advertising Agency, 
of Chicago, has had its name changed 
to the O. C. Wilson Advertising Agen- 
cy,. and capite] stock increased from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 


The noonday luncheon of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association of May 15 
was addressed by Henrv Abrahams, sec- 
retary of the Cigar Makers’ Union. 


HAVING FUN WITH LEWIS 
PARTING SHOT 


Graxp Rapips Furnitune Rec: 
Granp Rapips, Micu., May 15 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis is 
press agent—far, far from it.’ 
light of his letter to you I frar 
mit it. Mr. Lewis’ advertising 
patently lie in quite some other 
tions. 

The fact that his able little t 
not “advertise” the Burroughs 
Machine doesn’t alter the nature 
scheme, for they must be sig: 
not only Mr. Lewis’ own illu 
name, but “Advertising Mana 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
pany. 

When the theatrical press age: 
the little ‘human interest” st: 
garding his star—or the loss 
jewels—to the newspaper report 
doesn’t expect the story will g 
details regarding the histrionic 
of the actress—it’s the publicity 
after. Mr. Lewis admits that’s 
he is after, too. 

“Why in the name of common 
should I write a series of article 
the Grand Rapids Furniture R 


-A 


Co, 


and ask them to publish them, unl ss 


was going to get something for t! 
asks. Why, indeed? So the 
i =. St. Elmo Lewi 


and “Advertising M2on- 
of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company” constitute the price 


of the articles. p's 
It isn’t the secret reading | 

alone that is wrong in practice. “Ri 
minded people,” even right-minded p 
lishers, object to the schemes | 
makeshifts to obtain legitimate pub 
free—or nearly free, just precisel: ' 
Mr. Lewis is getting it free—or n¢ 
free, for his employers. 


Perhaps I should not have char 


terized it as the work of the 
agent. 

Mr. Lewis is the advertising 
ager of a big, more or less general, 
vertiser. Every publication that 
ceived his circular letter cherishes 
fond hope that sooner or later it 
see Mr. Lewis’ autograph beneath 
name of his employer, ordering s 
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edvertising. So it is just the psycho- 
logical time for Mr. Lewis to sprit 


his series of advertising talks “‘free, 


my name is followed by the line 
vertising Manager of the Burr 
Adding Machine Company.” Or 
mere trifle of two agate lines! 
Even as the unfortunate maiden 


if 
Ad- 


loved not wisely but too well coul 


plead in extenuation, “It was sucl 


little one!’ so could Mr. Lewis plead, 


“It was such a /i‘t/> advertisement 
only two agate lines!” 
4. T. Tuorts, 


President 


+2 + 


Roy Buell has resigned from the 
vertising department of the Regal 


tor Car Company to become advertisi: 


manager of the Willys Overland C 
pany in Toledo. 


Mo 


g 





Again 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


leads 
all the Periodicals 


This time in Percentage of In- 


crease of Financial Advertising 
for 1910. 


19(:9—9,551 lines. 1910—16,284 lines. 
Gain 71% 


Guarantee & Trust Co. Industrial Savings & Loan 
Janers Trust Company Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
J.S.& W. S. Kuhn H. L. Hollister 

dy, Houghteling & Co. New York Realty Owners 

Halsey & Company E. H. Rollins & Sons 

ican Real Estate Co. Franklin Society 

n, Son & Co. S. W. Straus & Co. 

Mortgage & Trust Co. Georgia State Savings Ass’n. 

ntial Life Insurance Co, Ulen & Company 

ord Fire Insurance Co. Empire State Surety Co. 

Leslie Co. Postal Life Insurance Co. 

ins & Company New York Mortgage Co. 


Why? 
Because such high-grade financial advertisers 
as the foregoing realize that THERE IS 
NO OTHER HIGH-CLASS MEDIUM 
HAVING SO LARGE A PROPOR- 
TION OF SMALL-TOWN QUALITY 
CIRCULATION—~. e., 86% in towns of 
less than 25,000. 


Ap tAlaad 


Advertising Manager 
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PUTTING CIVIC POSSIBILI- 
TIES IN GRAPHIC SHAPE 


BUFFALO'S ALMOST MATCHLESS OP- 
PORTUNITIES MADE ARTICULATE BY 
ABLE WORK OF ADVERTISING MEN 
ON PUBLICITY COMMITTEE OF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB 


No one goes to figures for ro- 
mance, and when there does hap- 
pen to be romance in figures, 
we've got to get it out by the use 
of some other symbols. 

The way in which the advertis- 
ing men have done it for Buf- 
falo, have made Buffalo’s growth 
and present condition and im- 
mense possibilities, as revealed by 
the figures, plain and comprehen- 
sible. It is something for other 
cities intent on publicity to take 
note of. 

Not every city. it is true, has so 
much in the way of figures to 
offer, but that is not the point. 
Every city has something to put 
forward, and to get the best re- 
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sults of its efforts for publicity 
should make its message plain. 

The way Buffalo has handled 
its figures is by no means new. It 
is a commonplace in the Sunday 
supplement and the business mag- 
azines, but it is new to community 
advertising, and in a measure to 
mercantile advertising. 

The present advance of Buffalo, 
so far as community advertising 
is concerned, appears to date 
from ‘the amalgamation of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Manufacturers’ Club some time 
ago. This was followed by an 
unprecedented — display of civic 
spirit and activity. Committees 
were formed to undertake investi- 
gation and work along many dif- 
ferent lines, and plans were laid 
for far-reaching developments. 

The committee on publicity is 


INK 


one of the most importar com- 
mittees. It is composed o: C. fF. 
Brett, chairman, advertisin man- 
ager of William Hengere: Com- 
pany; C. J. Balliett, vic« -chair- 
man, advertising manager The 
Foster-Milburn Company De 
Forest Porter, advertising lana- 
ger of The Sweeney Cor any: 
Finley H. Greene, secreta y, of 
the J. N. Matthews Compa \: ¢ 
A. Spaulding, advertising iana- 
ger of the New York Tel hone 


Retin, 
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Company, and Alexander F. Os- 
born, secretary. 

he organization has naturally 
started to clean house and con- 
vince its own people of the right- 
eousness of its cause. This is 
being done largely through an or- 
gan of the Chamber and Club, 
called The Live Wire, from which 
the information herewith pre- 
sented is largely taken. 

When the committee began to 
look into the advertising material 
at its disposal it found some re- 
markable figures in the latest 
United States Census to support 
Buffalo’s campaign. It took the 
statistics for a dozen or more 
classifications and tabulated it for 
3uffalo, New York state and the 
big centers. The results in all 
cases favored Buffalo. Then it 
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presented the results in graphic 
form, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The fact that the reasons for 
these tremendous gains on: the 
part of Buffalo are not far to 
seek and may be readily under- 
stood by all is shown by the way 
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been generated 
school children. The Pub- 
Committee recently organ- 

School Essay Contest on 
Buffalo is destined to be- 
one of the greatest cities of 
nation.” Twenty thousand 

3uffalonians took part in 
ontest, learned the meaning 
ir city in present-day terms 
ent enthusiastic with civic 


siasm has 


oneness N ouanies PAID BY 
ANUPACTURER: 
Demers 104, U. 6. Coneus 


Cincin’ti Phila’ia Boston Balta'e 
41% 34.295 27.9% 27% 


Chicajo New 
422% 414% 
ere is one spot in the United 
.” says the successful young 
st, Harold E. Boyd, a high- 
| boy in his junior year, 
t which center those irresist- 
agencies which must inevit- 
perate to erect on that site 
reatest city onthe continent. 
spot is the Niagara frontier. 
‘ city is Buffalo. 
sang! Webster said: ‘If the 
ies kad a fall of 250 feet 


Companarty e INCREAND tN v MATER 


vseD 
jut non US Comem 


ee New Tork = nye Coacvenat care cee rs ae 
He 25%, 2 9% INIRd 3 
within the limits of London, Lon- 
don would not be a town, it would 
be the whole world.’ The roar 
of the great cataract of Niagara 
sounded in his ears, and already, 
with prophetic vision, he saw 
that harnessed giant turning the 
wheels of a thousand industries. 
“Government reports are con- 
servative, yet Albert T. Shaw, 
consul to England, wrote in one, 
‘The English manufacturing ex- 
perts are of the opinion that the 
great manufacturing city of the 
future is to be located on the 
banks of the Niagara River.’ 
“What, then, are the remark- 
able manufacturing resources of 
Buffalo? Railroads place her 
close proximity to the coal, coke 
and gas of Pennsylvania; the 
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Your printer may tell you that 
Buckeye Cover is big value 
for the money, but not good 
enough for your finest cata- 
logues and booklets. If you 
can show him our ‘‘Buckeye 


Proofs’’ he will be con- 


clusively answered. 


The “Buckeye Proofs” are 


| copies of actual covers used on high 
| grade literature issued by prominent 


_ | advertisers. 


| A careful examination of them will 
| show you how you can achieve 
| the maximum of economical effec- 


| 





| tiveness in your printed matter. 


We send them free by express if 
requested on your business letter- 


head. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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Lakes give her cheap -transporta- 
tion for the lumber, hides and 
grain of the West and for the 
ores of Michigan mines.” 

When to these advantages are 
added the improvement of the 
Erie Canal, the improvement of 
harbor facilities, the possibilities 
promised in_ reciprocity with 
Canada, and many other factors, 
we. shall be able to appreciate why 
Buffalo is really surprised at her- 
self. 

s Herbert N. Casson puts it in 
the article he wrote for this Buf- 
falo organ. “There is no doubt 
about it—Nature dealt Buffalo 
the winning cards. Buffalo has 
the tenspot—ten miles of docks. 
It has the Jack—Jack of all 
trades, 200 varieties of manufac- 
turing. It has the Queen—Queen 
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of the lakes and canals. It has 
the King—King of electrical en- 
ergy. It has the Ace—the one 
central spot where two friendly 
nations meet and which is des- 
tined to be the workshop and 
marketplace of America.” 

Certainly the advertising men 
of Buffalo do not lack for ma- 
terial to work with and, as will 
have been appreciated, they have 
made good use of it. One result, 
in part, of their efficiency was the 
whirlwind campaign for new 
members of the Chamber and the 
Club. In three days 1,146 new 
members were added. a record 
probably unparalleled. Much 
credit for this record is due to the 
energetic advertising of the com- 
mittee. 

The most recent development is 
the addition of a Speakers’ 
Bureau, which will work under 
the direction of the committee. 
Speakers on the subject of city de- 
velopment work will be furnished 
organizations in neighboring cities 
and towns, a splendid sign that 
Buffalo is building with large- 
eyed vision for the future and for 
the common good 


STANDARD SIZE FOR TECH NICAL 
PAPERS 


The Technical Publicity As 
New York, has gone on record 
of a standard size for trade 
nical publications. The siz 
mended is 7 by 10 inches ty; 
with 9 by 12 inches over all. 

Publishers are urged to c 
with the Technical Publicity / 
in furthering the cause of 
ization. 

The standardization commit 
sist ing f F | 


. ie 

meeting, March 15, at the Aldi: 

New York, with the comm 
ointed by H. M. Swetland, 

Of the American Trade Press Ass 

At this meeting, after briefi 
over the advantages of stand 
the size of all trade papers, 
can Trade Press committee pr 
é that it would be one 

things ever accomplis 
hnical Publicity Assoc 
ld get the publishers to c 
nch by 12-inch size, | 
7-inch by 10-inch type page. 

Later, the chairman of the st 
ization committee presented t 
ecutive committee of the T. P. 
following resolutions: 

Setting forth that the member 
Technical Publicity Associati 
caused much unnecessary wor 
trouble in preparing advertisen 

SS papers on accor int 

ation in size; and t 

rs are now, put to cons 

unnecessary expense by this v: 
in size; and recommending the 
suggested, which is the more 
size. The matter will be brou 
before both associations. 

——+o>—__. 


sILLPOSTERS’ PRIZE FOR NEW 
NAME 


The Associated Billposters an 
tributors of the United States and 
ada offer a prize of $50 for the 
name indicating that the associatior 
composed of posting plant owners exclu 
sively, who give guaranteed 
service to advertisers on the Am« 
continent. 

It is the desire to dittninate 
words “‘billposter” and “distributc 
together. 

Applicants should forward their 
gestions to Jno. H. Logeman, Secr« 
1620 Steger Building, Chicago, I) 
fore July 1. The contest will be 
cided July 12 by vote of the cor 
tion. The prize will not be dr 
but will go to the first person to 
gest the winning name. The con 
open to the public. 

oe 


E. Clayden, 45 West Thirty- 


A. 
fourth, Street, New York, will re 


sent the Lima, O.,-Daily and Sunday 


Morning News in the Eastern field 


S. C. Dobbs, president of the 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Amer 
addressed the Dallas Advertis 
League on May 16. 
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Christmas Life 
December 7th, 1911 


Automobile Special 
January 4th, 1912 


Reference to the above two special 
nunibers of LIFE may seem ridiculous 
during Bumble Bee time. But this is just 
the time when many advertisers are busy 
buying space for the next six or twelve 


mouths. 


The demand for full pages in colors 
and black has necessitated the rule of making 


up full pages according to order received. 


If you are alive to live values, give 
thorough consideration to these two specials, 
and if your proposition warrants full page 
copy, order your space now. ‘That means 


your interest. 


GEO. B. RICHARDSON, Advertising Manager, 
31st Street, West, No. 17, NEW YORK 


B. F. PROVANDIE, Western Manager, 
Marquette Building, 1204, CHICAGO 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
CRITICISED FOR ITS 
“CONSERVATISM” 

BEST RESULTS WILL BE_ 
WITH “REASON WHY’ ( 
SOME OF THE MONEY NOW SPENT 
FOR ADVERTISED LUXURIES WOULD 
BE INVESTED IN GOOD SECURITIES 
IF FINANCIAL HOUSES’ ADVER- 

TISED MORE SENSIBLY 


REACHED 
1PY— 


By D. H. Wetzel, 


Managing Editer of 
Market Repc rte’. 


Former Boston 

The amount of financial ad- 
vertising appearing in our period- 
icals from time to time. can often 
be taken as an indication of the 
general trend of business. Con- 
trary to other lines of work, the 
brokers and bond houses adver- 
tise the most, when business is 
the best. They do not develop 
the sales to any great extent 
through advertising, but rather 
spend a portion of their profits, 
from sales already made, to “ap- 
pease the clamoring solicitors.” 
The financial investment houses 
2ave not as yet been able to make 
their advertising a profitable 
branch of their business. And it 
is not greatly to be wondered at. 

So far as one is able to judge 
by the advertising of the large 
investment houses which we see 
in the daily, weekly, and month- 
ly publications of to-day, financial 
advertising is yet in its ear'y child- 
hood stages. The sale of stocks 
and bonds possesses margins of 
profit that make the ordinary 
merchant and storekeeper green 
with envy; yet advertising of 
these money-making articles is in 
many cases woefully mediocre 
and in many cases actually de- 
ficient. 

You have but to ask any of the 
members ,of the various stock 
exchanges of the country or bond 
houses and invariably they will 
tell you that they can trace very 
meager results to their advertis- 
ing efforts and that they are not 
quite satisfied, considering the 
amount of business returned, with 
their present advertising methods. 
You will find this expression of 
opinion, not only in Boston, but 
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in New York, Philadelphia 
the far South and West 

To the careful observe 
are two distinct factors i 
cial advertising which the jivest- 
ment houses do not. sufi -iently 
consider, ‘lhe first is the c and 
the second is the mediums used 

The copy put out by alni st all 
investment houses at the j resent 
time is full of what the ative 
Bostonian loves to call “conserva- 
tism.” This idea of a con-:erva- 
tive copy for advertising not 
only prevalent in Boston, jut is 
found in the financial advertising 
in almost every section. This 
advertising is seldom more than 
the card of the firm with the ad- 
dresses of ther home and branch 
offices, or the simple statement of 
the fact that “Stock, Bonds & 
Co. are offering the five per cent 
gold bonds of the Western and 
Rocky Mountain Railway Com- 
pany at a price to net four and 
one-half per cent.” To this, the 
statement is sometimes added that 
the tax is exempt in New York, 
Pennsylvania, etc. 

Suppose that our merchants and 
manufacturers advertised in the 
same manner. How long do you 
think that they would, or rather 
could, remain in bus’ness? The 
mere statement that certain se- 
curities are for sale, unless “rea- 
son why” copy is used, runs very 
little chance of making large 
sales. The pulling power of the 
copy used by the majority of the 
financial advertisers, at the pres- 
ent time, is practically ni/, Almost 
every sale made can be directly 
traced to the efforts of salesmen, 
and the advertising is really an 
expense instead of a business in- 
vestmen* 

The plan used in the selection 
of the mediums to carry the firm’s 
financial advertising differs con- 
siderably from the advertising of 
ordinary businesses and in many 
cases is past finding out. From the 
experience of the many solicitors 
who have expressed their opinion 
on this subject, the determ‘nation 
as to whether this or that publi- 
cation will be given a share of the 
firm’s advertising “expense” de- 
pends more upon the humor of the 
individual deciding the matter, or 
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Advertising Successes in Italy 
and Colonies 


‘he extraordinary success of a number of Advertis- 
in Firms in Italy proves that this country is compara- 
ti ely untilled land for the keen advertiser. 

(he preference here for American-made goods in- 
cr ases every year. 

(he enhanced quality of the merchandise for which 
t} re is an increasing demand indicates that Italy en- 
jo’s a healthy prosperity and warrants success. 

italy’s Industrial, Commercial and Agricultural 
( asses have made more progress in the last 10 years 
t! in those of any other Latin nation. 

\lv connection with a large mail-order house gave 
ne varied and valuable training in general merchandise 
avd specialties advertising and sale campaign. The 
» oofs of the value of my services consist of the results 
I have already achieved. 

| am at home in Italy and shall be pleased to com- 
} unicate with leading American firm wishing to open 
up or improve Italian business. Since 1903 I am the 
(:eneral Director for Italy and Colonies of the largest 

\merican firm of its kind in the world, who spent over 

two million lires in the Italian advertising campaign. 

| know the best mediums in which to place advert's- 
ing. I know which of them pay and which do not. 

| have made good ina large way, and my position is 
permanent, but for the reasons I will communicate 
personally and in justice to myself, I seek other con- 
iiections, with wider and more profitable field. 

My age is 38, married, have vigorous enthusiasm, 
modified by a keen commercial instinct, ability in deal- 
ing with men as well as details, familiarity with modern 
Selling, and direct mail promotion methods, “Sale Stim- 
ulus,” fitted by training and experience to carry any 
\dvertising or Selling Campaign to successful con- 
clusion. 

Salary and commissions commensurate with experi- 
ence and ability. Write to me. Address ‘Plow 


Casella, Postale 179, Milan (Italy). 
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whether the solicitor is in « posj- 
tion himself, to influence — cer. 
tain amount of business as a re- 
turn for the favor grante: him 
in placing advertising in hi- pub- 
lication, than upon the mer'ts of 
the publication he repr: <ents, 
There is too much of the _ rant- 
ing of favors and the pleas: 1g of 
the friends of large custom: rs in 
the placing of financial ad) ertis- 
ing. The claims of the pv lica- 
tion are very seldom looked into: 
the solicitor’s personality or con- 
nections seem to be all-imp: tant, 

What is the result? 

It is no idle guess to say that 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business lost 
to high-grade investment. h 
every year on account of their 
faulty advertising. The people 
are not wanting for money. They 
are spending it lavishly for lux- 
uries, because luxuries are widely 
and systematically advertised, and 
because these same advertisenients 
create a desire on the part of the 
reader to possess the things ad- 
vertised. 

If the copy used in the adver- 
tisement makes the desire suf- 
ficiently strong, the sale is as 
good as made. When a person 
really wants a thing, be it stock 
in a new subway to China or a 
“limousine” automobile, he will 
strain every effort and make every 
sacrifice necessary to accomplish 
the desired result. Time and 
money and often privation are 
considered as naught so long as 
he gets what he has set h's mind 
on. ’ 
It is indeed hard to understand 
why the reputable investment 
houses do not go out upon a 
definite, determined, advertising 
campaign to sell their securities 
in the same manner as the mer- 
chant or manufacturer sells his 
wares, In this respect, these 
high-grade houses could easily 
take a lesson from the “wildcat” 
promoter. 

If our large investment brokers 
would appropriate a _ definite 
amount of money for the year, 
and then use good, strong “reason 
why” copy in their advertising, 
eliminating all waste and favorit- 
ism, they would be much surprised 
at the results they would obtain. 
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An nag campaign might be 
neces but it would more than 
pay fe bd the time and space 
consuied. By judicious advert's- 
ing, the desire could be created 
on the part of the public at large 
to possess investments and gilt- 
edge securities, and millions of 
dollar. might be transferred from 
the 1 anufacturers and retailers 
of luxuries into the hands of the 
finance «l investment brokers. This 
is no’ theory; it is not guess- 
work. it can be done. 

To investment houses wishing 
to de ‘lop and increase their busi- 
ness, ‘he way is easy. It is this: 
break away from the deadly con- 
serva'ism—use business - getting 
copy. create. an overwhelming 
desir. on the part of the reader 
of th advertisement to become 
the « vner of high-grade invest- 
ments. and the money spent for 
your .dvertising, instead of being 
an “cxpense,” will become the 


stron est business asset. 
7eor 


ADVERTISING 


LOR IN 


in advertising was discussed at 
ting of the Round Table Club, 
rk City, May 12. President J. 
derick was in the chair. 
Rice, of Pratt Institute, out- 
| the science of color. Robert J. 
ck, the poster artist, traced the 
lopment of simplicity and economy 
r in poster work. 
iam Jean Beauley, advertising 
tor of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
pend a million dollars a year, on 
| matter, was insistent on ‘the 
for getting more of the principles 
of competition into the advertising mat- 
er, in the right proportions, and for 
se of color “‘to tie it together.” 
————+e+—___ 
BUSINESS SCIENCE CLUB SPEAK- 
ERS 
_The Business Science Club, New 
York, was addressed May 9 by Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, in charge of the ed- 
ucational work of the John Wana- 
maker Stores; Miss Gertrude Beeks, 
secretary of the Welfare Department 
of the National Civic Federation; John 
J. Gibson, manager of the Philadelphia 
fice of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, and Miss 
Euphemia Holden, manager of the Pub- 
licit Department. of P. W. Brooks & 
Co., New York. 
——_+0+—___ 


H. Gannon, Jr., has succeeded Os- 

Donner as advertising manager of 
the American Sugar Company. He was 
formerly assistant secretary of the sug- 
ar company. 





Boston Herald’s 
Increase 


We desire to call the 
attention of the advertis- 
ing agents, national and 
local advertisers, to the 
phenomenal increase in 
circulation of the Boston 
Herald during the past 
three months. Its circu- 
lation is now 40 per cent 
greater than it was on 
November Ist. 


This together with the facts that 
the 1,400,000 people within ten 
miles of the capitol at Boston 
have a purchasing capacity sec- 
ond only to that of Greater New 
York and the Herald is the lead- 
ing home paper of quality circu- 
lation in this section, makes im- 
perative its consideration by all 
who desire to sell goods in this 
section. 


If the best Boston stores find that 
the Herald is the great quality 
medium for advertisers, the mer- 
chant or advertising agent must 
consider its claims. 


We desire, therefore, an opportu- 
nity to lay before all who place 
advertising detailed facts as to 
the quality and quantity of its 
circulation. 


Address The Publisher 


BOSTON HERALD 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Big Business In addressing the 





and the hicago Trans- 
portation Asso- 


Demagogues ciation, State At- 
torney Wayman of Illinois made 
some observations of direct inter- 
est to the advertising world. 
Among other things, he said: 
“Nobody is more interested in the law 
enforcement and weeding out of cor- 
rupt officials than railroads. There is 
much common thievery against them all 
the time. They are common prey of 
corrupt officials. Demagogues cause 
the most trouble, whereas direct deal- 
ing with the public is always safe.” 
Printers’ INK believes that the 
doctrine of the direct appeal to 
the public is destined to grow 
rapidly within the next few years. 
Not only the railroads but “big 
business” generally is rapidly 
finding out that the cleanest and 
best way of accomplishing its ends 
-providing those ends are legiti- 
mate—is to stop greasing the 
palms of demagogues and to go 
bravely and directly to the court 
of last resort—public opinion. 
Phere will be a great influx of de- 
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sirable advertising as fast cor- 
poration officials can bb con. 
vinced that letting in the + alight 
is a wholesome proceeding |; we] 
as an economical business olicy. 
Can it be demonstrated it it 
costs no more to accom) ish a 
siven purpose by advertis ig to 
the public than by bribing legis- 
lators? Jf so, every corp: -ation 
official in the land will give ad- 
vertising the preference f + not 
even a crook will run the : sk of 
a prison sentence when the. is a 
safe road to travel. 

It all comes back to ‘hon 
the best policy.” And advertising 
is the honest, om. straight road 
to the public. “big business” 
wants a ety or any kind of a 
concession from the public, it can 
argue its case direct to the public 
and obtain a verdict, providing al- 
ways that the facts are on its side. 

But just here we must int: rject 
a caution to over-zealous solici- 
tors. It is notorious that certain 
large corporations whose hands 
are not entirely clean have started 
to advertise under the impression 
that such an expenditure of money 
will stop exposure in the public 
press. Any agent or solicitor who 
accepts such an account without 
disillusionizing his client is not a 
friend of the cause of advertis- 
ing. It is all right for a street 
railway, for example, that is seek- 
ing a franchise from a city gov- 
ernment, to advertise to influence 
public opinion, provided the ad- 
vertisements are fair and honest 
But before going ahead the com- 
pany should be made clearly to 
understand bv the advertising man 
who is handling the situation that 
the transaction is simply a matter 
of buying white space in the dis- 
play columns and not a purchase 
of editorial opinion. If any agents 
or solicitors are to-day proceeding 
on a different principle they 
should be made to feel the em- 
phatic disapproval of the _ pro- 
fession. 


ty is 


Printers’ INK says 

When the perc rentage of brain 
power spent in getting business 
exceeds that spent in taking care 
of it, the buyer should beware of 
short weight. 
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Stupendous Perhaps a thou- 
: sand _ editorials 

Waste in yy ee 

lave heen writ- 

Judicial ten within the 

Delay past few days 
about the Supreme Court decision 
in the Standard Oil case. And 
there are perhaps as many differ- 
ent vic\\-points as there are edi- 
torials. It would take many col- 
umns i -erely to catalogue the les- 
sons, 1cal and imaginary, which 
have |/en drawn, and are to be 
drawn from this decision. It is 
hardly within the province of 
Parntivs’ INK to attempt to “say 
the las’ word” on this subject, or 
to try (0 cover it comprehensively. 

That :iay be safely left to publi- 
cations whose editors have ap- 
pointe themselves _ responsible 
for the proper outcome of stu- 
pendovs issues. 

There is left, however, the 
pleasar'ter task, of calling atten- 
tion t one phase of the subject 
which should prove of interest to 
the iders of Printers’ INK. 
{nd that is the depressing effect 
of indecision in slackening the 
wheels of industry. 

While this case has been slow- 
ly making its way through the 
courts. thousands of gigantic en- 
terprises have held their plans in 
abeyance, and this suspense has 
gone on down the line until it 
has affected in some degree every 
business, large and small, in the 
United States. The cost of such 
delays is beyond all computation, 
and in some measure every citi- 
zen and every industry must bear 
a share of that cost. 

[he effort made to expedite ju- 
deal action in this instance, be- 
cause of the obvious economic 
waste which every hour’s delay 
of so fundamental a decision 
would cause, only serves to em- 
phasize the proverbial delay of 
ourt action in general, and the 
stupendous waste thereby caused 
The real cause of these expen- 
sive delays in judicial action is 
inapprectation of the stupendous 
economic waste of indecision. 
[he real remedy is an awakened 
public sentiment which would 
write the words “no delay” so 
large across the sky of judicial 
outlook that it would act like an 


hourly “tickler” in impressing the 
importance of prompt action upon 
all who have it in their power to 
facilitate such matters. The ac- 
cepted method of awakening pub- 
lic sentiment is the spread of 
printed intelligence. And there 
are just two ways to do that. 
One is to publish the facts and 
comments as a matter of journal- 
istic enterprise, and the other is 
to buy white space in the publica- 
tions that count and fill it with 
what needs to be said. The white 
space is usually paid for by those 
who profit by its use, and in this 
case it is obvious that the profit 
would be to every industry in the 
country. 

It is safe to say that a mere 
fraction of the money now being 
lost through the economic waste 
of judicial delay, in the various 
courts of the country, would buy 
enough white space and writing 
talent to educate public sentimert 
up to a point where the demand 
for more despatch would accel- 
erate the wheels of justice, just 
as the educated demand for more 
and better products has acce!er- 
ated the wheels of commerce. 

No one imagines that such uses 
of advertising space are immedi- 
ately practicable — without much 
public education and the growth 
of the spirit of co- operation. But 
an occasional reverie as to what 
might be is serviceable to suggest 
the direction in which advert’sing 
may be reasonably expected to 
tend in years to come, 

PRINTERS’ INK says: 

A good medium is like a clear 
pane of glass—it isn’t afraid to 
let the light shine clear through. 


Semathies The 
New in adopted slogan 
of the J. J. Gei- 

Slogans ginger Company, 
advertising agents, which reads: 
“We are as careful in accepting 
an account as the advertiser 
should be in selecting his adver- 
tising adviser,” strikes a new 
note in slogan making which 
should not pass unnoticed. There 
are in use several types of slo- 
gans, including the play on words, 
the hyperbole, the metaphor, the 


recently 
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bull’s-eye, the audacity, and the 
smart Alex phrase. Here is 
either a totally new type, or a 
type that has not previously come 
to general observation. It may 
be classified as the balanced or 
antithetical type, a mode of ex- 
pression of which Macaulay was 
probably the supreme exponent. 
It is the utilization of the princi- 
ple of contrast—the admitted se- 
cret of powerful writers of litera- 
ture—at a point which advertis- 
ing men agree is the touch-button 
of effective appeal—the slogan. 

PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

A hunch is often more valuable 
than a generalization—but be sure 
it isn’t an imitation hunch, 





Tolerating In this issue of 
Fair PRINTERS INK 


there are two 
Competition articles which 
seem to give diverse views on the 
private brand problem. One is by 
Roy B. Simpson, who holds a 
brief for the advertising manufac- 
turer, and the other is by R. H. 
Bennett, secretary of the Whole- 
sale Trade Association of San 
Francisco, who holds a brief for 
the wholesaler and jobber. It is 
good to hear both sides of any 
question. Among _ fair-minded 
men most controversies are based 
on partial understanding of the 
whole situation, and such contro- 
versies tend to diminish in the ra- 
tio that views are fairly ex- 
changed. In the present instance 
it would seem advantageous for 
those now favoring either side 
to read the arguments of the other 
side. After doing so an unpreju- 
diced moderator would perhaps 
point out the fact that there is 
much to be said on both sides. 
The advertising manufacturer, 
who creates a market for his 
brand of goods, certainly has 
cause to complain of the unfair- 
ness of jobbers’ brands which ob- 
viously approximate his own for 
the sake of gathering where he 
has strewed. On the other hand 
the wholesaler or jobber, who, by 
imposing the specifications his 


judement dictates upon manufac- 
tu i4.~and thereby bringing his 
goue “.p to a certain standard of 


excellence, is as clearly within |iis 
legal and moral rights when hie 
puts his own brand upon thise 
goods as if he devoted his wh le 
attention to manufacturing. 

It has been the experience of 
many manufacturers that bri:.g- 
ing their product up to the spi ci- 
fications of high-grade wholes:l- 
ers has been the one supreme in- 
centive in the development of 
their product. Proposed legi-.a- 
tive action which would put ‘he 
“actual manufacturer’s” name on 
a product would need to deine 
what constitutes actual manuiac- 
turing before it could deal jusily 
with this situation. 

The advertising manufacturer, 
as a class, certainly has little cause 
for promoting such legislation. 
While it might remedy abuses in 
certain lines of trade, it would un- 
doubtedly be most unfair to many 
enterprising advertisers whose 
product is either assembled in 
parts made by various manufac- 
turers, or the whole made accord- 
ing to specifications by manufac- 
turing establishments geared to 
that method of disposing of their 
output. Few, if any, clothing 
houses manufacture their own 
cloths. Many publishers do not 
print their own books. Few auto- 
mobile manufacturers make all the 
parts of their cars. And the list 
is endless. 

However much any one might 
wish to monopolize a field of d's- 
tribution in which he has _ been 
first, or among the first, to break 
ground, the fact remains that un- 
der any competitive system of so- 
cety this boon canrot be granted 
so long as the competition is “fair” 
within the meaning of the law. 
The desire for the biggest half is 
as old as human nature. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Some people use advertising 
for distinct reasons aside from 
selling goods, so neither critics 
nor imitators are always sure of 
their ground. 

en 


The Pittsburg Manufacturers’ Pu ub- 
licity Association, by a unanimous v: 
has endorsed Dallas, Texas, as the 
place for the 1912 convention of the 
A. A. C. 
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What a National Advertiser 
Said to a Solicitor — 








They were talking about salesmanship, and 
the solicitor ventured the opinion that the 
selling of space is a difficult job. 


The national advertiser snorted—he is one 
of the biggest and most careful spenders in 
the country: 


“Difficult,” said he, “there are dozens of 
us hungrily looking for new mediums that 
we can use profitably. No, there are plenty 
of buyers for good advertising space; all 
that good space needs is proper presenta- 
tion.” 


There are interesting features about every 
successful publication and its field that na- 
tional advertisers do not know—that even 
acquaintances of the publisher do not know. 
If you are a publisher, try it on acquaint- 
ances and see. 


Increase your “loose business’ —the kind 
that comes without hard solicitation—by 
digging up the newsy facts and publishing 
them for the benefit of advertisers. 


It costs less than two-thirds of a cent each 
to reach advertisers, agents and advertising 
men with a page in PRINTERS’ INK. 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st Street - - New York 
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FORM LETTER COPY THAT 
GETS CLOSE TO READERS 
LARGE NUMBER OF 
FORM LETTERS THAT FAIL TO 
TOUCH READERS’ INTERESTS—THE 
UNINVITED LETTER— SOME EX- 
AMPLES OF GOOD AND BAD APPEAL 


APPALLINGLY 


By Claudia Quigley Murphy, 
Formerly Advertising Marager for 
“Alabastine,” Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Form letters, like poor relations, 
are always with us, yet there is no 
reason why either they or the 
poor relations should continue in 
their present unpleasant relation. 
First of all, the initial form let- 
ter is usually unsolicited by the 
recipient, therefore it is an intru- 
sion—an uninvited guest demand- 
ing time, attention and possibly 
money. An early recognition of 
this will solve the problem and 
ease the way to success. A frank 
admission of your intrusion, with 
a very brief statement of the 
cause, the desire to interest him, 
usually paves the way to future 

correspondence. 

I have tried form letters from 
time to time on special lists, such 
as architects who are confessedly 
hard to reach, managers of office 
buildings, and of hote's, and I 
have been able to get twenty per 
cent replies to my first letter, but 
—I made that letter courteous. 
interesting, and—different. I 
frankly admitted my _ intrusion, 
said I had a proposition I be- 
lieved was worth their while, 
that if they would put their time 
in reading it against my time in 
writing, and would savy so on the 
enclosed card, we would go to it. 
T told them the subjects I should 
discuss, all things of special inter- 
est to them; they came back and 
stood for it and invited the let- 
ters—then IT had the advantage, 
for they invited me, so I was the 
guest and I got their orders. 

As a rule. form letters are re- 
pelling in phraseology, disorderly 
in construction and haphazard in 
preparation. Everything about 
them is cheap and they look their 
part of veritable tramps in the 
world of correspondence. Dress 
them up a bit and note the differ- 
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ence—they assume an air of dig- 
nity, command attention, and at 
least secure respect, and fre- 
quently result in sales. 

The trouble with them is tiat 
every one doubts their efficiency, 
so they are usually foredoomed to 
failure. They are composed 1: a 
slipshod manner, written on ch«ap 
paper, and the names filled in by 
the least-experienced typewriter— 
yet the postage on the poor letter 
is fully as much as on the gi od 
one, for Uncle Sam does not dis- 
criminate nor differentiate. 

The difference in cost of 
thought, text and type really does 
not amount to much, yet how dif- 
ferent the results. So long as we 
must have form letters, why not 
have good ones—they surely pay, 
and pay well. 

Consider the form letters sent 
to women headed Dear Madam or 
Dear Lady, then in bleary, muggy 
type a recital of supposedly in- 
teresting facts— words, words, 
words. Fifteen inches of solid 
type was sent out by one house. 

The textile manufacturers are 
about the worst sinners for they 
constantly transgress all the rules, 
the letter is bad, the envelope 
worse, and the list of dealers’ 
names an_ atrocity, misspelled, 
shabbily prepared on a scrap of 
paper and flung at the inquirer 
Then they wonder why the dear 
lady does not hunt up a good 
dealer for them. Queer, isn't it? 

Form letters when properly con- 
structed, carefully written and 
handsomely printed, can be made 
a most profitable feeder for the 
sales end, and there is coming a 
more evident recognition of this 
fact. 

There are special lists of peo- 
ple whom it pays to use form let- 
ters for; in fact, there is no other 
way of reaching them; but there 
are form letters and form letters 
Some are predestined to the waste 
basket, others to the manager's 
desk. It is worth while getting 
to the latter and—staying there. 

The average form letter is a 
chilly statement—it is mechanical 
forced and usually stupid, trite 
and vexatious. No wonder we 
discard it at once. Suppose a 
stranger stopped you on the street 
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proval? Ween pack up for you any 
of the choice fish we have here, and I 


one cent of expense to you. You can 








chance of loss. 





are very low. 


you offord not to try our goods on 
these terms? If you do lay this aside 


offer is in your mind? Send as small 
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ai | spoke to you in the words of 
th average form letter, that he 
“(sired to call your attention to 
th wonderful product of his 
m'',” ete. etc. Suppose that he 
de ained you ten minutes and 
cl. ed with the peroration, “I am 
yo rs truly.” What would you 
sax ? , Probably whistle for the 
po ce: 

ollowing are some exhibits 


wh ch speak for themselves: 
(No. 1) 
De..n Sir: 
“You are certainly looking great. 
Mu be taking it easy these days.” 


“N..’ said I, “in fact I am working 
har er than ever, but I’ll tell you what 
doing: I take a shower bath 


eve morning before breakfast, and 
now I wouldn't miss it for anything.’ 
Tis is part of a conversation be- 
twe-n a prominent physician and my- 


self, and he replied: ‘‘Well, send me a 
‘D. & H. Zephyr Shower’ as soon as 
pos ble. I would have had a shower 
soorer, but I did rot know I could buy 
one so reasonably.” 


Hie is only one of the many to whom 
we \ave sold “DPD. & H. Zephyr Show- 
ers You will need one some day, 
so why not get it to-day and have all 


the pleasure and comforts to which 
! ire entitled. 

ase read the enclosed circular, fill 
out order blank and mail to-day. 

Tue D. & H. Mere. Co. 


(No, 2) 
Deak Srr: 
Hohcre you live I know you must find 
it almost impossible to buy really good 
fish, 


en why not let me send you an 
assortment of our products on = ap- 


will put them in your house without 


them, you can eat up a fair amount 
them and then decide within a 
whether to send your check or 
the balance at our expense. 
won’t come C. O. D., as I want 
) take your own time to decide. 
not ask for any references, as I 
ly know your responsibility. I 
want you to try our goods on 
that insure you against any 


Appetizing sea food, something you 
an really relish, 1s just what you need. 
: can’t get such quality and variety 
ere else on earth as you can 
us. For such goods our prices 


I have made you a liberal offer. Can 
ow vou will be as much the loser as 


ill. Won’t you examine the cir- 
enclosed and decide while the 





ler as you wish. I will give it | 
ersonal attention. What shall we 


send 


Frank E. Davis Fisn Co. 
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Record Hera 


Leads in 
Advertising Gains 


During the month of April The 
Chicago Record-Herald gained 
in advertising over April, 1910 


397 Columns 


This is the largest gain shown 
by any Chicago newspaper dur- 
ing the above month 


NET PAID CIRCUL —" 
From Jan. 1, 
to April 30, toil” 


Daily Average, exceeding 
200,000 





Sunday Average, exceeding 


Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 710 TIMES BUILDING 

















Be Fair to Your 
Gun and Reel! 


3-in-One oils exactly right 
every contact point of guns and 
revo!vers—lock, trigger, ejector 
and break joints. Cleans and 
polishes barrels inside and out, 
removing burnt powder residue. 
Polishes the wood stock, too. 
Positively prevents rust on all 
metal parts. 


3-in-One is delicate enough to 
oil your fishing reel perfectly. 
Prevents all sticking, jerking 
and backlashing. Keeps rust off 
steel rods. Preserves bamboo 
and cane rods—preserves silk 
and linen lines. 
10c, 25c (3 0z.), 50c (3 pint). 
Generous free sample . F 


3-in-One Dictionary if you'll 
ask, 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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(No. 3) 
Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in announcing the 
establishment of Chicago offices at 339 
Marquette Building, in charge of Mr. 
H. C. Winchell. 

We are going into Chicago in re- 
sponse to a well-defined demard for the 
class of advertising service on which 
we have built up a national reputation. 
We have . interested many Chicago 
firms in this service within the last two 
years, and hope to increase our volume 
of business materially by adequate per- 
soral representation. 

We feel positive that you cin spend 
a very profitable hour in talking with 
Mr. Winchell and finding out more 
about the way we do things for Direct 
Results. 

The enclosed postcard will indicate 
some of the lines along which our 
services may prove of immediate value 
to you. 

Whatever a newspaper does in the 
way of describing and promoting its 
home city and territory, outside of its 
primary function of providing reliable 
news and acting as a medium for mer- 
chants and manufacturers to reach the 
public, will come back to it in the long 
run, many times over, just as the e 
forts of the railroads to build up com- 
munities along their lines are repaid 
by the traffic development which fol- 
lows. Such community advertising, as 
the New Orleans Item, for example is 
doing in the handsome booklet it has 
issued does not at all detract from the 
story it has to tell of itself and it does 
give a background of New Orleans and 
the state that is interesting to every 
outsider. 

{The reader is finally re-ched!] 

If you will return it properly checked 
and filled out, we will be glad to ar- 
range an interview. 

Hatt Taytor Co. 
——_+ oe >—__—_ 


“FROM RAGS TO PAPER” 


O. W. Dearden, advertising manager 
of the Mittineague Paper Company, 
manufacturers of “Strathmore Quality” 
paper, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“From Rags_ to Paper,” before the 
Philadelphia Printers’ Board of Trade 
April 18, showing in detail the ma- 
chines and operations. Motion pictures 
also showed them in operation with the 
men working about them. 

Mr. Dearden lectured before the 
Trade Press Association of New York 
on April 28, the Boston Printers’ Board 
of Trade, Mav 9, the Technical Pub- 
licity Association of New York City, 
May 11. and the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, May 18. 





: 45 — 
HOUSE ORGAN WITH FEATURES 


The Zenith, which is the house organ 
of the Mars*all Wells Hardware Com- 
pany, of Duluth, Spokane, Portland 
and Winnipeg, has made an unusual de- 
parture for house org?ns in publishing 
a news article on Alfred J. Reach and 
fifty years of baseball as a game and 
business, illustrating it with pictures 
and directing attention to it by a col- 
ored picture on the front cover. 


STUDENT OF ADVERTISING © OT 
NECESSARILY A-NUM.- 
SKULL 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article, “The ‘Copy Writer’ ver 
sus the Business Writer,” by I) A. 
Reidy, is, in my mind, written a 
man who has viewed the situ ‘ion 
through a glass clouded by prejv ‘ice. 

His statement that an advertise: rent 
writer must serve his term in the *) ird, 
practical, coldblooded business w: rid” 
may be true in some cases, but nt in 
all. 

It is true that the advertising of cer- 
tain articles requires that the cop. be 
written by the keenest sort of ‘usi- 
ness men. I don’t think any one will 
deny this assertion. 

But I have secn many casc- of 
which the negative is true. Out of a 
hundred advertisements, all of which 
would illustrate my point, I have cho- 
sen a Prince Albert advertisement at 
random. The Prince Albert cam) aign, 
I have been told, is highly successful, 
Now, is Prince Albert copy anything 
more than clever, slangy, persuasive 
word juggling? _~ I thirk not. 
Would a man have ualify with 
several years’ experience 5 oe “hooks, 
maps or office devices” before he would 
dare attempt to write such copy? 

A glance at any magazine will show 
you scores of successful firms that use 
this style of copy. Clever, interesting, 
“snappy, persuasive copy will often 
sell certain articles where sound, dry, 
business arguments would fail. Grad- 
uates of good advertising schools are 
often as able to write good advertise 
men‘s of this kind as the advertising 
man who has knocked around in the 
hard, practical business world. 

I know quite a few experienced busi- 
ness men (some have sold books, maps 
and office devices, too) who cannot 
write a paying advertisement. And 
they find it profitable to hire advertis- 
ing students to do it for them. 

Mr. Reidy is plainly prejudiced 
against advertising students; as many 
of these students learn through corre- 
spondence, he is probably opposed to 
this also. Give the correspondence stu- 
dent a chance. The mere fact that he 
is studying this way shows that he de- 
sires to better himself—that he has am- 
bition—that he wants to “get out of 
the rut’—that he has _ perseverance, 
concentration and erergy. These kind 
of men usually ‘‘make good.” 

James D. Woo tr. 
a Ss 


HOW BOSTON HOLDS ’EM 


Through the intercession of Mayor 
Fitzgerald, the United Drug Company 
has abandoned its plan to move to the 
West, and will enlarge its present large 
plant. The city has agreed to put 
through needed street and sidewalk im- 
provements. The growth of this con- 
cern has been a remarkable one, start: 
ing in 1903 with one smal] factory, 
and now occupying factories covering 
ten acres. Their business has _ been 
built up largely by liberal use of 
printers’ ink. 
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FIRST ORGANIZED STEP 
TOWARD AGENCY CO- 
OPERATION 


ASS CIATION OF NEW YORK ADVER- 
| SING AGENTS HOLDS FIRST AN- 
NAL MEETING WITH  PRACTIC- 

LY ALL ELIGIBLE AGENCIES 1N- 

( UDED—HINT OF CODE OF ETHICS 

WILL SEND DELEGATES TO BOS- 

TON 

S joulder to shoulder co-opera- 
tio. without any curb on the 
ful!) st possible honorable compe- 
titi in securing business may 
be cescribed as the keynote of the 
firs: annual meeting of the As- 
soci.ition of New York Advertis- 
ing Agents which was held at 
the Aldine Club, New York, 
Mav 18. 

Over fifty representatives of 
New York advertising agencies 
were present, the secretary-treas- 
urer reporting that out of the 
fifty-one agencies eligible as char- 
ter inembers, all but seven had al- 
ready qualified, and it is ex- 
pected that practically all of these 
will do so within the few days re- 
maining, The movement is thus, 
from its inception, completely 
representative. of New York 
agents doing a national business. 

Perhaps the most important 
business of the evening was the 
vote to provide for the represen- 
tation of the New York associa- 
tion at the convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
America, to be held in Boston on 
August I to 4. 

Frank Presbrey, chairman of 
the agents’ section of the con- 
vention, reported great interest 
among advertising agents all 
over the country and said _ that 
delegates would come from 
agencies located as far distant as 
the Pacific Coast. 

William H. Johns, chairman of 
the New York association, was 
authorized to appoint fifteen dele- 
gates to represent the association, 
including the five members of the 
executive committee, and also to 
appoint five alternates in order to 
provide for the fullest possible 
representation. 

These delegates were instructed 
to do all in their power at this 


convention to establish a national 
organization of advertising agents 
enjoying the national recognition 
of the two great publishers’ as- 
sociations. 

No less than a dozen important 
subjects for discu$sion were rec- 
ommended by as many different 
agents, ranging from questions of 
credit to a code of ethics govern- 
ing the agency business. 

Mr. Johns spoke in favor of 
more definite agreement as to ad- 
vertising ethics. He described 
the province of the advertising 
agent as, if anything, more of a 
profession than a business, and 
said that while many agencies 
have high standards as to their 
business methods, some more defi- 
nite codification is both necessary 
and feasible. The applause which 
followed his remarks indicated 
general support of his position. 

As chairman, Mr. Johns said he 
thought that the association does 
and must stand for free competi- 
tion in soliciting business, provid- 
ing only that this competition be 
honorable and he reminded mem- 
bers that when one of them se- 
cures an account held previously 
by some other New York agent, 
he should bear in mind that with- 
in a month he will have to meet 
his competitor at table and should 
be able to do so without reason 
for apology. 

It was voted that out-of-town 
agents maintaining New York of- 
fices, who are recognized by both 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and the Quoin 


Club, representing respectively . 


the newspapers and the standard 
magazines of the country, should 
be eligible to membership in the 
association, 

The previous choice of the 
executive committee, William H. 
Johns (chairman), vice-president 
of George Batten Company; W. 
R. Hine, of Frank Seaman Inc.; 
Ralph Holden (vice-chairman), 
vice-president of Calkins & Hold- 
en, Inc.; H. E. Lesan, of H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency. and 
Frederick H. Siegfried (secre- 
tary-treasurer), was unanimously 
ratified for the ensuing year. 

—_+ 9+ —___— 
The Washington Herald has dedi- 


cated its new home on New York Ave- 
nue 
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A PUBLISHER’S VIEW OF 
SLIDING RATES 
CRITICISM OF NEWSPAPER RATES DE- 

CLARED UNSOUND— WHOLESALE 
PRICE FOR QUANTITY A UNIVERSAL 
BUSINESS RULE, AS FAIR FOR FUB- 

LISHER AS FOR MERCHANT 


By W. Glass, 

Fresno (Cal.) Republican 
Publishing Company. 

In the discussion of so impor- 
tant a topic as newspaper advertis- 
ing rates there should be less flip- 
pancy, and if conclusions of any 
consequence are to be reached, 
less superficiality than was shown 
in an article written by E. T. 
Gundlach and published in Print- 
~. ae of April 27, 1911. 

Gundlach may have been 
Pemoit ~ as an advertising agent, 
but even that success hardly eati- 
tles him to assume a pedagogic air 
toward a business that involves 
expert handling of the world’s 
news, the selection of appliances 
from among the latest inventions 
and developments in electrical 
and mechanical arts and sciences, 
and the meeting of competition in 
a field where competition is most 
dificult to measure and keep 
abreast of. 

To say that a certain publisher 
“confesses” to having done some- 
thing is to attempt to put that 
publisher in a position of repre- 
hensibility. Mr. Gundlach does 
this in advance of a discussion of 
the subject. 

As a matter of fact, the sliding 
scale, of which the gentleman 
complains, has been in use by al- 
most all newspapers from the 
earliest years of the business; so 
instead of a sneer we are entitled 
to argument if we are to be con- 
vinced that a change should be 
made. 

Newspaper publishers are hand- 
ling a highly specialized and 
technical business, usually on a 
very narrow margin—much nar- 
rower than that on which the mer- 
chant generally handles merchan- 
dise. 

The publisher must figure close- 
ly. The question is before him 
constantly as to what the require- 
ments of the future are to be. 





Secretary, 


INK 


Will the volume of advertising »:\- 
crease so as to demand additio al 
press facilities? Does the outl: ik 
call for one or two more li 5- 
types? What arrangements s} |]! 
he make for the housing and c- 
commodation of next year’s bi -i- 
ness? 

These are a few of the qu s- 
tions confronting the publisher of 
a daily paper in any of the gr v- 
ing cities of the United State: 

Now the man who contracts in 
advance to spend five thous: 
dollars during the year, witl 
publisher so situated, is helpin 
that publisher to solve ‘his prib- 
lems; besides, he is sharing the 
risks of the business and certainly 
he is entitled to a much lower 
rate for the space contracted ior 
than is the occasional advertiser, 
who uses space sparingly and then 
only when his needs for the 
space are urgent and his protits 
therefrom have been negotiated 
for in advance. 

There are many other matters 
understood by men in the busi- 
ness of newspaper publishing 
which should be considered in 
determining the differential in 
rates, The one-inch-one-time ad- 
vertisement requires the atten- 
tion not only ot the compositor 
and “make-up” man, but the so- 
licitor or clerk must handle the 
copy, the bookkeeper makes his 
entry and the collector must put 
in his time on the account. Fre- 
quently the small ad calls for as 
much time and attention as the 
big display, full-page announce- 
ment. Should not the rate per 
inch be higher, in such cases? 
The rule of a lower price to the 
large buyer is one that applies in 
all lines of business. It is so gen- 
eral that the few exceptions ab- 
solutely prove the rule. 

Even an advertising agent will 
handle a hundred thousand dollar 
order on a smaller commission 
(at a lower price) than he could 
be induced to touch a fifty dollar 
contract for. 

Mr. Gundlach will not claim 
that a job printer should charge 
a flat rate—so much per thou- 
sand—for letterheads whether the 
order called for one thousand 
or ten thousand copies. 
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[he reasons for charging a 
hicher price to the small pur- 
chaser are sound and are general- 
y accepted. But they apply with 
peculiar force to the newspaper 
business, where the cost of the 
pr duct to the publisher himself, 
devends so much on a_ fore- 
kn owledge of the extent and vol- 
une of the business to be handled 

he gentlemen who use news- 
paver space to exploit the merits 
of their wares, uniformly follow 
the rule of quoting a lower price 
for their goods to the wholesale 
purchaser, as against the retail 
buver. Until they revise their 
sysiem, their advertising agents 
should cease criticism of the 
nev spapers for conforming to 
the universal usage. 


—— tee 


CAR CARD ADVERTISING THAT 
EEMS TO MISS THE MARK 





Perth Amboy, N. J., April 23, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Io street car ads deliver the right 
message? My -opinion of the right mes 
sage, is conveying a right and true 

ption of the article, quality and 
pric 

A number of ads existing are wholly 
without meaning or sentiment, no men- 
tion is made of price or quality (most- 
ly a 


“pl latt's Chlorides A bottle lasts a 
fami ya month.’ 

I don’t doubt it lasts a month, but 

t of it. What is the price of the 
bottl, 25c. or $1.00; that’s the point. 
Price. Surely a housewife is not going 
to buy a bottle of Platt’s Chlorides, 
just because it lasts a month. She may 
not be gaining anything. 

Another advertisement is that of 
Shults bread, advertised as: 
lor Everybody, Everywhere, Al- 
ways. Shults Bread.” 

What does this mean? Absolutely 
nothing. Is it wheat or rye bread, or 
bot! Certainly nothing is conveyed 
as to quality. Does it appeal to you, 
readers? It doesn’t to me. 

Carl H. Shultz advertises his dis- 
tillet water in the subway trains: 
“It guarantees No Malaria. No Ty- 
phoij—No Doctors’ bills.” 

It strikes me it should be a pretty 
good 1 seller, if such is the case. Can it 
be eally true, though. I wonder if 
this guarantee is given with the water 
—it should be lived up to, anyway. 
Live up to your advertisement—other- 
wise don’t advertise. ‘ 

Cuartes W. TANEMAN. 
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_ The Danville, Ill, Press Democrat 
has Leen elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
Clat L 
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Rochester, the 
home of 60,000 


prosperous Germans 











The Daily Abendpost affords 
advertisers the opportunity of 
securing the desirable trade of 
these people. It carries the ad- 
vertisements of nearly all the 
local merchants and many na- 
tional advertisers. Its con- 
stantly increasing advertising 
patronage is a proof that it 
produces excellent results. 


Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German Newspapers) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HOWARD C. STORY, 
Foreign Advertising Representative. 


Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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Novel Forms of Auxiliary 
Advertising 

















Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Auxiliary Advertising Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 31st St., New York. 





A small circular puff-box, the cover 
of which is fitted with a mirror, is to 
be had for advertising purposes. The 
box stands about two inches high and 
is a trifle larger in diameter than a 
quarter. Each box comes filled with 
French powder and contains a_ puff. 
The outside is covered with colored pa- 
per, trimmed with gold leaf. 





A rather pretentious premium is vb- 
tainable in a fireproof waste can. It 
stands about a foot high, is made of 
galvanized iron, and is fitted with an 
iron hoop serving at once the purpose 
of a handle and a treadle to open the 
cover. The cover works automatically, 
shutting when the foot pressure is re- 
leased, thus insuring the closing of the 
can at all times. 


Egg timers are specialties which no 
housewife can fail to appreciate. Good 
ones with aluminum backs come in 
two: sizes—4”"x5” and 2”x7”. The for- 
mer is perhaps preferable as it allows 
considerably more space for adver- 
tising imprints. 


An envelope post card has been 
used to make an amusing advertising 
novelty. The back of the card is partly 
open and shows a “moving picture” 
operated by sliding a ruled sheet of 
transparent celluloid back and _ forth 
over a cleverly arranged drawing. The 
latter is entirely of vertical lines and 
is unlimited as to subjects—acrohatic 
performances, races, baseball pitching, 
etc. The effect is similar to the one 
secured from the “thumbnail” picture 
pads. These cards are saitstle for 
one cent. 

Several brewing and distilling houses 
are sending out knives of nickel, brass 
and gun-metal, in the shape of bottles, 
Each knife is fitted with two blades, a 
corkscrew and a bottle opener. 


Manufacturers fortunate enough to 
be awarded gold medals for their 
products can make capital of the fact 
by using space on packing boxes, etc., 
to reproduce facsimiles of the medals. 
The metal stamps for this purpose are 
made in relief, which of course make 
an impression in the wood. This ad- 
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veriising need not be limited to : is 
particular form, however, as tra ‘ie. 
marks can also be used in this wa 


The Coca Cola Company is us: og 
a knife as an advertising specia ty. 
These are being disiributed thro gh 
the company’s various branch ofl: es 
and are of gun-metal. The name 
pears on the handle. 

The present season is an appro, ri- 
ate one for the distribution of drit ng 
cups. The collapsible aJuminum }ind 
are very acceptable as they are |i-ht, 
sanitary, and take very little space. ‘I vey 
also serve the advertisers’ pur; ise 
well as the cover is about two in: \es 
in diameter, giving.plenty of room for 
the name, etc. The cost is less tian 
ten cents each in quantities. 


Gummed stickers for advertising pur- 
poses are to be had in a great variety of 
forms. A rather unique one is _— g 
sent out with a tiny twelve-sheet c: 
dar attached. The stickers can be ‘a 
any desired shape or size to permit 
the use of a trade-mark design, etc. 


This year’s bumper corn crop will 
mean an increase of good-will for the 
concerns distributing among consumers 
the patented ‘‘corn scraper” on the mar- 
ket for advertising purposes. This is 
about the size and shape of a button 
hook, except that one end is fitted with 
a set of hooked teeth. Taken by the 
handle and run horizontally along the 
cob, the kernels are easily separated, 
making it possible to eat the corn with- 
out the coarse outer covering of 
the meat. With the scraper go two 
pointed holders which are stuck in each 
end of the ear. The set is of nickeled 
steel, and provides space on the handlés 
for the distributor’s name in raised 
letters. 

The Sealy Mattress Company has 
made good use of the space on the back 
of the double cheques it uses by having 
printed above the space for indorse- 
ments a cut of the Sealy Mattress and 
the words, “The W orld’s Best Bed.” 


A oe handsome calendar 
has been received by Printers’ Ink as 
an example of the use to which art 
calendars can be put by advertisers. A 
hand-tinted water-color print of 1 
woodland scene is “tipped” on a buff 
background, which in turn is mounted 
unor. a stiff sheet of delicately shaded 
green board. The calendar pad _ itself 
is attached below the picture with rib- 
bons. 


In place of using a_ baking-powder 
can cover for cutting biscuits, the 
housewife would no doubt be glad to 
be presented with a combination biscuit 
and doughnut cutter which some a:ver- 
tisers are distributing. The cutter is 
similar to a can cover, except that it is 
fitted with a small loop handle, and a 
tight-fitting five-prong arrangemen: fot 
cutting out the center of doughnuts. 
The advertiser’s imprint appears on 
the top, in raised letters. 
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TISVILLE 


“HERALD” CHANGES 





illiam K. McKay, for the past year 
wo managing editor of the Louis- 
Herald, has succeeded James W. 
n as business manager, and Mr. 
vn will go to New York to take 
general management of The Fourth 
ill N. Hudiburg, adver- 
Cc hattanooga 
, and later business manager of 
ational American, is now advertis- 
janager of the Herald, 


formerly 


—__—__+ e+ 


R BRANCH IN CLEVELAND 





W. Ayer & Son have opened a 
1 pining in Cleveland, in the Swet- 
Building, 1006 Euclid avenue, in 
e of W. M. Armistead, who has 
sented the agency for the past two 
in the Southern territory. 


——+o———__—_ 


ING TO THE HEART OF IT 





en a man takes a girl to the ball 
for the first time, he carefully 
ns, answering her anxious query, 
the players are chewing gum. 
she becomes interested in the 
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game she does not care what they 
chew. When the advertiser becomes 


really interested in advertising he does 
not worry about any of the irrelevant 
things. “He keeps his eye on the 
game—‘‘Cos.”’ 


SOLID old bank— 

one of the best in its 
section, called me to get 
business for it. 





still 
4 times as 


It came—is coming—at a 
fast as before; sub- 
gotten on a business 
a reasonable cost. 


clip 
about 

stantial 
kasis and at 


business, 


bank with 
me now. 


Some a bigger field can get 
I have lived, slept and eaten 
and advertising, as 
a main line, for three. 


“bank’’ for 7 years, 


Age 32; University graduate; enthu- 
conservative; record clear 
diamond. My work has been 


O. K.’d from coast to coast. 


siastic, but 
as a 


“J. T. X.,” care Printers’ InK. 





New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. 
closing and Malling. 


Folding, En- 


Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 


Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 
Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 


Greater New York. 


Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 





"1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


e Bitar trade mark 


guaran- 
tees the Aeaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue “*P"’ 


shows all designs 
MERIDEN BRITANWIA CO. 


(International Silver Co. 


NEW YORK 





, Successor) 


Merioew, Conn 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











A week ago the Schoolmaster 
got an urgent n ght-letter from a 
slight acquaintance: “| have the 
chance of a lifetime open to me 
next Monday morning,” said this 
man, “and IJ must make good. 
Please give me your personal 
service and write me a long letter 
on merchandising methods.” 

Merchandising methods dealing 
with what—cigars, lawnmowers 
or locomotives: This acquairt- 
ance didn’t th’nk to give that lit- 
tle detail, He just had the idea 
that any capable advertising man 
could spin off a ready-made talk 
about modern merchandising 
methods that would tit any busi- 
ness. He didn’t reflect that it is 
difficult enough to give definite 
and valuable advice about adver- 
t'sing a business ever when one 
has considerable knowledge of the 
situation. He had missed _ the 
vital point of advertising 

Everywhere, though, we run 
up ‘against this tendency. It. is 
amazing sometimes to see how 
many people are looking for 
ready-made plans and copy. A 
business man will buy a $2 book 
dealirg with certain phases of ad- 
vertis ng, and often he will grum- 
ble if the book doesn’t contain a 
number of definite suggestions for 
advertising his business. And the 
editors of Printers’ INK receive 
dozens of letters asking why the 
magazine does not publish more 
plans and copy that the complain- 
ant can adopt by mere'y using the 
shears. 

When will the bus’ness world 
understand that advertising of the 
rght sort is tailor-made. not 
ready-made? When will it be un- 
derstood that it is not safe to lay 
plans or write copy until a thor- 
ough study has been made of the 
particular problem at hand—of 
the goods or service to be sold, 
the location of the business, the 
competition, the conditions in the 
trade, the previous experience of 
the advertiser—if any, the avail- 


able mediums and possibly hal 
dozen other factors of vital i 
portance ? 

Often the right plan or the m 
effective advertisement depends « 
some point about a business tht 
has not yet been dug up by ani 
vestigating advertising man. 
man in studying a retail mx 
chant’s advertising problem fou 
that the rear room, where t 
cloaks and suits were sold, w 
the best lighted salesroom in t 
c ty; thereaiter that store was ; 
vertised as “the daylight stor: 
No gracious giver of ready-ma 
advertising advice could have told 
the merchant how to make t 
best use of this feature of his 
store, for the point came to liglit 
only after study of the particu! 
situation. 

The Schoo!master believes that 
every time an advert’sing man 
goes into a situation wth his re- 
porter’s nose and his sales instinct 
alert. he is more t! an likely to 
find somethirg we will suggest 
the right move—that he will come 
out of the problem with his cre- 
ative ability cultivated a_ little 
more; whereas. the man who 
ae hy? his hands and sends a 
ae | call to friends, near and 
far, to ee on ready-made adv ce 
is not only likely to be disap- 
pointed, but sturts that creative 
ability without which no man can 
hope to achieve great things in 


the advertising world. 
> * Bd 


It takes the seasoned veteran t 
put the finishing touch on some 
ideas. An erthusiastic promoter 
of a now famous shaving brush 
had the brill’'ant idea one day that 
the brushes ought to be advertised 
in barbershops. There, he sa‘d 
was the place where he cold 
catch men while their thouglits 
were on shaving—hurrah! 

“But,” said the agency copy- 
chief to whom the idea was st)- 
mitted, “haven’t vou overlooked 
the fact that the barbers will he 
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very chilly toward any proposition 
that encourages: home shaving ? 
What you will have to do is to 
change your card into a suggestion 
that the man buy one of these 
brushes to put into h’s_ shaving 
mug there in the barber shop, and 
let the barber get the profit on the 
sale.” 
* * * 

“We have yours without date,” 
wrote an advertiser to an in- 
juirer some time ago—following 

custom that seems to have no 
hject except to suggest to the 

‘etter writer that he was negligent 
n not dating his letter. 

The inquirer made a cute reply: 
I didn’t know that the date was 
0 important,” he wrote, “but I 
take pleasure in informing you 
that it was April 1.” 

In Japan folks are too courteous 
to let others know that they have 
verlooked things of this kind. 

* ea * 

The Schoolmaster seems to 
have run up against a number of 
iddities in the correspondence 
line lately. An advertising man 
reports that he asked for a speci- 
men copy of a trade journal— 
isked for it as an advertising man, 
and got the reply that if he would 
send on twenty-five cents the 
‘opy would come. H's reply was 
to the point—“I don't believe it 
would be worth a quarter to me.” 

os * x 

We have had frenzied finance 
ard frenzed other things, and 
now we have frenzied letter-writ- 
irg. The Schoolmaster is a firm 
heliever in direct, conversational 
letter-writing, but the following 
pening paragraphs strike him as 
he'ng absurd: 

DEAR SiR: 

Tanuary——last January! 

You turned a cold shoulder to ore 
f your best friends. 

Friend? ——- Yes!———- more than a 
friend—a business counselor and ad- 
visor of inestimable benefit and profit. 

It would be interesting to learn 
how many favorable responses 
this agonizing appeal brought. 

* * * 

Talk about human interest—the 
people who are advertising those 
dug-up Civil War pictures certain- 
ly have it in their copy. 
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Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is nothing to-day more important to man- 
ufacturers than Foreign Trade, Production is 
far in excess of consumption An outlet 
to export markets is an absolute neces- 
sity If you don’t get your share your 
competitors will, The AMERICAN 
EXPORTER service covers ail the 
foreign markets at minimum 
expense. Write for par- 
ticulars and sample copy. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 


N.Y. 
Established 
1877 

















Celluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 


Celluloid Tipped Guides 


| outwear SIX or more sets of ordinary un 
forced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
annoyance of constantly replaci d 
. He willremember the storet 
ittle problem of giving his d 
we oe ke ape appearance it should have. 
e for samp 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 














Ideas That Hit the Mark 

Unusual illustrations in one ard 

two color«—full of life aud ac 

tion —1,000 catch line suggestions 

Price 25c—and worth it. 

Your book is ready. 
MOONEY-DICKIE Co. 

423 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 



















Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popul ar 
ity of the paper in the German set.lemeuts 

everywhere. 
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The Schoolmaster is not a great 
believer in stunts, but he believes 
that that “Permit to Smoke” ad- 
vertising was an _ admirable 
scheme. It will be surprising if 
the Permit Cigar does not have a 
good sale. 

And what do you think-of the 
“Boy Scout” name as the name for 
a boy’s shoe? It seems timely and 
suggestive and ought to be worth 
a good-sized sum to the shoe 
manufacturers. 

The Boy Scout movement is at- 
tracting so much popular atten- 
tion that it promises to become an 
increasingly important figure in 
the advertising world. The juve- 
nile publications, as well as strict- 
ly commercial propositions, will 
endeavor to ride in on the crest 
of this wave. For example, the 
American Boy of Detroit is ad- 
vertising a series of articles by 
“Chief Scout” Ernest Thompson 
Seton and points out that its 
“Order of the American Boy” is 
duplicated in many respects by 
the Boy Scout principles. Prob- 
ably there will be few advertisers 
who can “link up” their proposi- 
tions so logically with this move- 
ment as can the American Boy, 
but we are morally certain to 
witness the vogue of 3uster 
srown,” as applied to commer- 
cial propositions, completely out- 
done by a whole army of “Boy 
Scouts.” 

ea 
CHARMED BY VENUS 
Cuicaco, May 12, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
When I picked up my Printers’ Ink 


to-day I started in, as usual, to read 
right through the book. Before I got 
halfway through Mr. Ayer’s ad adver- 


tising his advertising agency I heard 
a loud, heart-rending cry which seemed 
to come from somewhere inside the 
“Little Schoolmaster.” Teeming with 
interest, I hastily turned the pages. As 
each page was turned the louder the 
cry became. Just before I reached page 
eighteen I heard something that sounded 
like a cross between Lorimer’s wail for 
the whitewash and Hitchcock’s appeal 
to the Senate to soak the publishers. 
When page eighteen was reached, how- 
ever, I found that what was kicking up 
so much racket was Mr. Tom Dreier’s 
cry for enlightenment on the whys and 
wherefores of the “If Venus Had 
Arms” advertisement of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 

I hope some of the wiseacres of the 
business will enlighten Mr. Dreier, tak- 
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ing exceptional care not to endanger 
his immortal soul, because without his 
immortal soul he couldn’t write the 
good stuff he hands out every little 
while. But—— 

What I want to know is, what would 
Miss Venus do if she had both feet. 
You will notice she is all “cut up” 
about something. Probably it is be- 
cause the ad boys persist in parading 
her form of exquisite beauty before 
the worldly multitude in ads for any- 
thing from beer and booze to corsets 
and corn flakes. She is strong for the 
parade stuff all right, but she feels she 
did enough parading before they placed 
her on a pedestal, and if she only had 
another foot she would in all probabil- 
ity hop down and kick the everlasting 
stuffing out of these same ad boys who 
use her for a meal ticket. Come to 
think of it, however, Venus makes a 
mighty good ad, having well-balanced 
display and plenty of white space. 

But back to the burning (oh, you 
burning—apologies to Hitchcock, Ray- 
mond, not Frank) — of what 
Venus would do if she had arms: The 
only person who could tell is Miss 
Venus herself, and she isn’t situated 
so she can so it will always remain un- 
answered unless Mr. Kellogg’s copy 
man knows. My opinion is, it all de- 
pends on the circumstances, and who is 
about. If Bill Shakespeare’s friend 
Adonis happened to be about when she 
sprouted a couple of arms, the Lord 
only knows what she would "do, that is, 
if we are to believe what Bill wrote 
about this famous pair. 

But, anyway, I am going to take the 
liberty of saying for Mr. Dreier’s ben- 
efit, that this “If Venus Had Arms” 
advertisement is about the best that 
has been run for Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes. I have been in several 
different parts of the amney since it 
appeared, and everybody everywhere 
is talking about it. in any ad that 
creates discussion, particularly one de- 

— _ general publicity, 1s a good 
ad. No ad that has appeared in recent 
years created as much discussion as this 
one—and I am not saying this because 
Mr. Kellogg is wise enough to use 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, either. 

ROBERT JoHNsTON. 
——_—+ 0+ 

PORTLAND (ME.) A. C. BANQUET 

The Portland Advertising Club, Port- 
land, Maine, held its first annual ban- 
quet Friday, May 12, at the Hotel 
Lafayette. Over 150 of the leading 
business men of the city attended. The 
speakers were members of the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association: George French, Victor J. 
Loring and Geo. B. Gallup. Their re- 
marks on the work of the Pilgrim Pub- 


licity Association and the advertising 
convention were enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

—_——_+0.——___—_ 


The Fuller Publishing Company, of 
Seattle, has enlarged the field of Power 
and the Factory, and has changed the 
name to Power, Mine and Factory. The 
editorial department will be under the 
direction of Clancy M. Lewis, a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers. 
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Classified Advertisements 


























' ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE sTENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the 1m- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
a circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Ww. “KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver 5t., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OSSIBLY you need some distinctive adver- 

tising thing now. Why not write me? 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVING 





PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
Oc. per in. THE YOU NGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio 





FOR SALE 





OR SALE—One-half interest in Second-l!iand 

Presses and Inks, Rollers, General Printe:s’ 
Supplies. In one of the best towns in Okla- 
homa. Address “PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES," 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 
HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


THE BLACK ng ago-New York-Pittsburg, for 


years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND pall Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York Worla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


UBA OPPORTUNITIES’ —the onty 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 pér annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box ‘ito, Havana 

















v ERY st state te has i its leading paper—in North 

Carolina it is the News, of Greensboro. 
Greensboro, N. C., is in the center of the 
State. W ith trains running to all sections, or 
five different directions, the News is delivered 
to its subscribers by breakfast time within a 
radius of 100 miles of Greensboro, hence the 
great advancement the .Vews has recently made 
in securing subscribers, more than 1,100 hav- 
ing been added in April. The Greensboro, 
N. C., News, guarantees more than double 
the circulation of all the Greensboro papers 
combined. 





OR SALE—COMPLETE ADDRESSING 
SYSTEM, consisting of plates, frames and 
holders, cabinets, drawers, machine, motor 
drive, rubber type, as made by the Addresso- 
graph Company of Chicago, in Al condition 
Reply PHOTOPLAY ADVERTISING Cv., 
P. O. Box §8, Station O., New York City. 
NEWS SPAPER F IL ES FOR SAI E CHEAP 
Especialiy useful for large advertisers, spe- 
cial advertising agents and others requiring 
copies of publications for reference. These files 
are as good as new, strongly built in sections 
containing 66 filing spaces. Will be sold ata 
big bargain if taken at once. Write quick for 
full panne, Address CHARLES ’ FUL. 
LER C -» 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 








HELP WANTED 





OSITION open for experienced checker (fe- 

male) in a large advertising agency. Good fu- 
ture. State salary expected References re- 
quired. Box “T L.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Salesman visiting newspapers to 

handle as side line attractive article for 
premium purposes. Good commission. Address 
confidentially, giving references, Box 639, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





PAN’ TED—Strictly first-class salesman for 

Chicago trade, with good knowledge of 
paper or printing. State full particulars with ref- 
erences. Salary to start about $3,000. Address 
reply to Lock Box, P. O. 461, Chicago. 





ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS 


We supply statistics, complete informa- 
tion on special topics, old or new photo- 
graphs and illustrations, prints, news- 
clippings, magazine articles, or details 
requiring research. Mate rial on any 
subject is available in our files and rec- 
ords covering nearly a century and 
added to daily. Write us in detail con- 
cerning your needs and we will quote 
you a fee for the desired service. 


SEARCH - LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY 
341 5th Avenue, New York City 








OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED. 

Opportunity 1s offered young man on trade 
publication, one who can produce results 
Salary and commission. No application will 
be considered unless the following particulars 
are given: Age, experience, references, record 
ot business secured during the past twelve 
months. Address Box ‘‘D,"’ care of Printers’ Ink 
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Large Business Manufacturing 
Concern Wants 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


to write copy, sales etters, conduct house organ, 
take charge of maii order depa tment, and fol 
low up. Write fully, stating axe, references, 
salary expected. Send sample of work. Ad- 
dress “M ,"' care of Printers’ Ink, Beacon St, 
Boston, Mas s 





LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 

Size, 1x3 inches, printed to ord 

and postpaid. Send for Catalo 

Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. e 


LISTS 





For MAILING LISTS,ADDRESSING and 
MAILING, or Multis graph Letters, write us 
Ask for our “Silent Salesman’’ No. 47 contain- 
ing ove. 1806 different classifications, giving the 
number in and cost of each. It's free’ TRADE 
CIRCULAR ADDRESSING CO, 160 West 
Adams St., Chicago. Established 1880 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FIRST-CLASS STUDIO 


will allow liberal commission on orders for 
illustrations, commercial and fashion drawings. 
box 731, care of Printers’ Ink, 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the ciassined columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more empioying advertisers than 
any: other paptcatan in the United States. 














POSITIONS WANTE 





DUC ATE D, busi ness 3 trained, experienced 

young man of ability desires position as copy 
writer or as assistant advertising manager ot 
growing concern. Will engage for now or fall. 
Write “WALST,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











| Np Se, TO MANAGER. Advertising 
man writing fore eful copy and commercial 
letters. U nderstand ds lay-outs, type, etc. Ex- 
perienced in Mail Order and enthusing Sales 
Force. “LOYAL.” care of Printers’ Ink. 





EWSPAPER requiring Advertising Manager 

can secure expert who has been personaily 
in touch with Agencies and largest General Ad- 
vertisers U.S. and Canada past 6 years. Age 
35, 14 years’ experience writing and selling Ad- 
vertising Address ““RESULTS," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Creative Advertising Writer 
Seeks Change 


I wish to connect with an agency or advertiser 
of sufficient magnitude to keep a versatile writer 
well occupied. In additio n to putting strong 


salesmanship into writing, 1 am a_ personal 
salesman of no mean ability y, and exercise tact 
and good judgment in most any situation. Lo- 


cation immaterial. ‘C S.K.,care Printers’ Ink, 





COLLEGE MAN, versatile and original, 


whocan write strong, convincing selling let 
ters that produce results and instail a :ollow-uy 
system, desires to connect with some mau 
facturing firm or progressive house which needs 
a man ot ideas and initiative to introduce gouds 
to the public by means of compelling and at 
tractive letters; can handle any kind of corre 
spondence with intelligence, tact and resource 
if you wish to increase your sales, give me 
an interview; first class references. Address 
3ox **N,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





Practical Selling and 
Advertising Experience 


I have had ten years of it in a line that re 
quires constant wrestling with seiling problems 
and development of newideas. I have vrepared 
advertising, bookle:s and form matter that have 
brought results. I have sold goods peisonaliy 
and handled salesmen. I wiil make good in at 
advertising or sales department—or with ar 
advertising agency. Reasonable compensation 
Box “K_ B.,'' care of Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN’S 
SERVICES FOR SALE 


Some live, strong publication—daily, weekly o1 
monthly—can use my services to its exceeding 
profit. It must be a worthy publication with 
broad minded men back of it For sucha pub 
lication I should prove an able executive or a 
reliable lieutenant. I can plan and write ad- 
vertising of no mean pulling power, and am 
capable: organizer. Age 28. P repared to locate 
anywhere. At liberty June;Ist. “JUNIUS,” 
care of Printers’ Ink 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4* Y,HAT TAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur C ene Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAL, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York Citys, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject i 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma 
chimes—large hand composing room, four 

color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 

portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y 





~ PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘| AM TIRED 


I am the owner of a half interest in a publish 
ing business, which I have managed since its 
foundation years ago. I am not fond of the 
managing end of business. I prefer to write. If 
I could find the right sort of a man I would s¢ 
my interest and devote my time to the things | 
like. Our property consists of a monthly trace 
periodical with over 30,000 paid subscribers. a s« 
a weekly out-of-doors paper with about 5,000 
paid subscribers, also a lot of trade hand-books 
most of which I have written, which sell wel! 
The business shows about $7.500 net profit afte 
paving adequate salaries toa'l, including myse!t 
I think I would accept $35.000 for my interes 
Refer to Box 739, care of Printe:s’ Ink. 
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INK a detailed statement showing the tota 
forone year. These statements are on tle z 


culation in the following pages 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
nd will be shown to any advertiser, 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
ised in Connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 


Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 














ALABAMA 


irmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1970, 
22.516. best advertising medium in Alabama 


ontgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
ict, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 

s, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
f any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 


eriden, Yourmal, evening. Actual average 
fu: 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
l vy aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igiu(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Suiday, 14,753, sc. 


New London, Dav, ev's "10, 6.892. Ist3 mos 
*\), 7,049; doubie all other va pape:scombin'd. 


New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
A crage tor 1910, 17,267. Paper ucn-returnavie, 


Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circuiation 
igio, 3,627, Carnes halt page of wants, 


Waterbury, Mepudiican. Examined by A. A 
gularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10,13,701; Dec., 
, 14,659, E Katz Sp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago, 


ILLINOIS 


= 
ott 
XE 





Chicago Examiner, average 
1Olo, Sunday 624,607, ITaily 
210.657, net paid Ihe Da 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertisi 
forced alt the three Chicag 
papers to cut their price to 
One cent. 


he Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 


GB The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat 
ing accorded the Ch 
Examiner 1s guaranteed pb 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the nrst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 
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Champaign, .Vew's leading paper in field 
Average year I91c, 6,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average tor 1910, 7,5) 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for Iolo, 
21,143 


Sterling, Avening Gazette, average circuation 
tor 1905, 4,409, 1¢0g, 56,122; 1910, 6,144. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7r1dume. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,518. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, //awk-Eve, daily. Average IgIo, 
9,404. ‘Ali paid in advance." 

Dubuque, / :mes-Fourma:, morn. andeve. Pd 
in advance july 20, 1910; d;. 9,023; >un. 11,426 

Washington, Ave. Fournai Onty daily in 
county. 1,913 supscriners. Ail good peopie. 

Waterloo, /vening Courier, s3rd year; net av 
July, '10-Dec., '10,7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington, //eraid Average 1910, 6,919 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 
Louisville, /he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net pail 48,834 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec ournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sum. Daily average 1910, 5,440 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor tor 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. J)aily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun, 104,902. No return priviiege 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average toto, 82,405. For April, 
Igtt, 81 887. 
! he absolute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doliars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Hvening Transcript (OO). lsoston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Of week day ad 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2,394,103 more tines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price 
The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want? ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910 


WW We ve ve 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest April of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
338,602, gain of 31,612 copies per day over 
April,1gio. Sunday Host, 301,868, gain of 40,529 
copies per Sunday over April, Ig!o. 

Lawrence, /elegram, evening, 1010 av. 8,643 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its tield 

Lynn, Evening /tem. WDatiy sworn av. i908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. Iwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly 

Salem, Lvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. "10, 17,802 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 

farm week.y. Guaranteed circ ulation 80,000. 
Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 

1910, daily 10,720, Sunday 11,619 
» Greatest circulation, Payne and 

Young have been appointed the 

Patriot's foreign representatives 

inthe Easternand Western tields, 
P with offices in New York at 30 W 
33rd St., and 747-8 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Agents and advertisers, please note 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Kurmers' 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1010, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. ‘arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
Atlee is practically contined to the far- 
N mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
. Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitab! 








and Sunday (Q©). In 1010 av- oo 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
April, 1911, evening only, 
17,896. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for April, 1011, 83,185. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.0¢ 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily | 








per year cash in advance The 
Journal's circulation 1s absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company It 
goes into more homes than 


any other paper in its field. 


foKo) 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W J, 

Murphy, publisher. Establis ed 

OUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis da ly, 

Teh Average circulation of da ly 

Tribune for year end g 

by Printers’ —_ oe sgh 41,260. 0h wid 

Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grox er, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


Lincoln, Jhe Weekly Enterpriser. Only So ial- 
ISt paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, Iolo 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,326. Reaches the farmers, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Caméen's oldest and best daily 


Newark, Avening Vews. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening 7imes. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2c-—'vo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper 
The Brooklyn Standard Lniom, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for year 1910, 54,558. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ‘10 Sunday, 86,- 
7137, datiy, 46,284; Ayguirer, evening, 32,278. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morm 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1910, 6,104 


NEW YORE CITY 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Coy 
publishers, Actual average for 1910, 7,658 


The World. Actual average, 1o10, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; boyce 
Building, Chicago. 








Schenectady, Star. Average 1910, 12,756. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. ‘\ 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M , 5,102; P. M., 17.657) 22 769. Onl; 
paper in city which has permitted 4 A.A 
examination, and made public the: port 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
erage for 1910, 2,625. 


NORTH DAXOTA 
}rand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
A tual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
leveland, /lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
, rage for1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044 
t \pril, 1911, 93,071 daily; Sunday, 126,129 
oungstown, Vinaicator. Wb 'y av.,'10, 15,695; 
] ysie & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


slahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Apr. 1011, 
d , 35,266; >unday, 41,225; weekly, 42,459. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /:mes. daiiy. 22,667 average, 
Wey April, igit. A larger guarantecd paid 
y circulauon then all other Erie papers 
. combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
ore i2 mos, 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383, Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 
Piiledelphia, Consectioners’' Journal, mo. 
Av +age 1908, 6,617: 1900, 6,622; '10,6,003 .©O). 
Washington, Heforter and Observer, circulation 
ave age 1910, 12,396; Jan., 11, 12,621. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAS Independent. Has cheun Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County 1s second 
in toe State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 1mes- Leader, evening ;only daily 
in zerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
t his year. Examination showed 17,309 net 
tor ast six months, gain of 3,156 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Avevage tor 1910. 
18,757. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 

tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,023—sworn 

Providence, Daily Jourmal. Average 

for 1910, 22,788 (OO). Sunday, 30,771 

Ww (OO). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age 1910. 

Westerly, Varly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 

Ciro slates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
dai) average I9ro, 6,460, 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
E! l'aso paper examined by A. A. A. 


age eis 


Barre, 7imes, daily a, Ea Av. 1910, 
5,625 Examined by AA 
Burlington, Free Press. "haa average for 
9,112. Largest city and State circulation, 
t ined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. .o10, 3,315. Only 
peer paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Aver. Mar., 1911, 5,104; 
A , 11, 5,074. Largest circ. Oniy eve. paper 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 Ae Seattle 7imes (O®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the -l’acitic Northwest. It 

GUA combines with its 1910 cir. of 
A 64,741 daily, 84 203 Sunday, :are 


T 
EEO quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
q ity circulation means great productive value 


t > advertiser. Ze Times carried in 1910, 


12,378,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 
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Tacoma, /edger. Average year 1910, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348 
Tacoma, .\ews Average tor year IgIo, 
19,212. 
WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 
Igit, daily 6,649; semi-weekly, 1,728. 

Madison, Sfate Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 

Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 

GyAR daily gain over 1909, 4 775. The 
kvening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 

TEES ently the Home Paper Ps Milwau- 
kee. Kuigid Circulation Examina- 
tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Journal, (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
for 12 mos., 63,863 Daily Av. 
April, 66.660. April gain over 
1910, 2,665. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper. Leads all other Mil- 
waukee papers in display, classified and foreign 
advertising. In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 
rate 7c. per line. C 1). Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago; 300s Antisdel, 360 F ifth Ave., N.Y. City, 





Racine, Vaily 
tion, 5,410. 


Journal. March, hg eircula- 
Statement filed with A. A. A. 


1** WISCONSIN 
A 






GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper Adv 
$4.20 an inch N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free ress, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage tor 1910, daily, 46,181; daily March, 1911, 
61,716; weekiy 1910, 26,446; March, 1911, 28,818. 

Winnipeg. Der \orawesien. Canada's National 
German weekiy. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kates s6c. in- 


=== a paper that 
covers its field = 
THE WINNIPEG 


TELEGRAM 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Daily, 36,000; Weekly, 30,000 
3eing the leading conservative 
daily in Western Canada, the 
Telegram has no competitor in its 
field. No advertising campaign 
can be effective without it. 
Special Advertising Agents 


Verree & Conklin Wallis & Son 
New York Chicago 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, a Fresse. Daily average for 
April, 1911, 104,216 Largest in Canada. 
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This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


The Want-Ad Mediums | | 
| 








CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want aa 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


HE Chicago Axamuner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


ssAJ EARLY evervbody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


i fice Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading **WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Kate Lcent per word. Sunday circulation over 
; times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
ished in the State. 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening 7ramscrift is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Fe ve We ve We We 


HE Roston Giobe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a total of 9,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WHR KK 


MINNESOTA 


~ 





‘THE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 





CIRCULATI'N HE 7ridune is the Leadi 
want ad medium of the x « 

Northwest, car:ying mure f 

want ads than any other da 

GUAR newspaper, either Minneap 
AN or St. Paul. Classitied wa 
TEED printed in April, 1911, amount 

to 288,980 lines. ‘The number 

» individual advertisements p 

_ lished were 38,289. Kates: lc 
: a word, cash with the order 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertis: 
in the daily appears in both the morning ai 

evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis earves| | 
daily and Sunday, carries bed | 
more paid Classitied Adver- 
lising than any other Minne- 
aponls newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classilied lines = printed in 
Apr., 1911, amouried to 286,734 
lines; the number ot individual 


ads) published was 33,525. 
Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


compined, because it gives results One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 





MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads 


HE Buffalo Lventng News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wart 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okia. City, 38,240. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbuns—Ger results—\' 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevad 











Ads 


enta 


+r 90% 
5, and 
rates 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers O@ 








‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation.”’ 











ALABAMA 
Ihe Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821 


Nichest section in the prosperuus south 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark’”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
iverage circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courter-Fournai (OO). Best paper 
n city; read by best peopic 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
ecognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
idustries of America (OO) 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
830. ‘The only gold mark datiy in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@). Not an 
rgan,’’—but the leading textile magazine 

Worcester L'Opinion Pudligue (OO). Unly 
french paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
fhe Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
yme circulation and most proguctive circuia- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
sing, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


oatlt NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
vo and flour trade ali over the world. ‘The 
nly “Gold Mark” milling journal (QO) 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (Q@) is VHE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Journal, (OO). Kirst inits 
ass in circulation, influence ana prestige 
Century Magasine (OO). Inere are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. hese people read the 
Century Magazine 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
i uthority of the Dry Goods and Department 


ore trade. 
™ Blectric Railway Fournal (OO). A consoii- 
iation of ‘Street Raiiway journal’’ and 


“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 

the electric railway interests of the world. 

McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Electrical World (Q©) established 1875 The 

eading electrical journal ofthe worid Average 
culation year ar , Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
ekly. McGRAW BLISHING Cur 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 
Engineering Record (@©). The most 
rogressive civil engineering journal in the 

world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
_ Hardware Dealers' Magazine(@@). The Open 

or to the Hardware Dealers of the Worid. 
imen copy upon request Subscription 
gents Wanted. 253 S iecabees, New York City 











New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theoniy Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who wili use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York /imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to qua uy ot circ ulation. 

New York / rtdune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(Q©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the weoiid, 
monthly, illustrated $1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertis:ng rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

the Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 


the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions. 
April, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,469; 
Sunday, 176,642 





THE PITTSBURG 
oe) DISPATCH eo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal 0), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W Ayer & son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial Anpeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7 imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (OO), the 
only Goid Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@©) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The Darlow Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., is making contracts with 
daily newspapers in territory tributary 
to the Boston, Davenport and Lincoln 
factories of the Lee Broom & Duster 
Company. The contracts are for from 
3,000 to 10,000 lines. The same agency 
is sending out orders to women’s na- 
tional magazines for the Mary Jane 
Garment Company, Lincoln, Neb. 





Tke Cudahy Packing Company, of 
Omaha, Neb., manufacturers of Old 
Dutch Cleanser, is considering an ex- 
tensive campaign in Western daily and 
weekly newspapers, through Frank Sea- 
man Inc., of New York. 

Chas. H. Fuller, of Chicago, is send- 
ing out orders for the advertising of 
the Stroh Brewery Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., to newapape rs in the South. 


The Weeks-Numan Company, of New 
York, manufacturers of Victor ink- 
stands, has entered upon an extensive 
advertising campaign throug) Lindau, 
Jr., & Seligman, of New York. Orders 
have already been sent to fifty-six news- 
papers, and it is planned to extend this 
list to cover ninety-six cities. 

Sherman & Bryan, of New York, are 
sending orders to newspapers for the 
advertising of B. V. D. underwear. 

The Herpicide Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., is sending orders to Northwest- 
ern newspapers through the Morse Ad- 
vertising Agency, Detroit, Mich. 


S. S. Stafford, Inc., of New York, 
manufacturer of irk and stationery spe- 
cialties, is using newspapers in Chica- 
go, Baltimore and Washington through 
Lindau, Jr., & Seligman, of New York. 
Bryan’s Drug House, of Rochester, 

Y., is sending t.f. copy to Sonth- 
western newspapers direct. 

The Krug Brewing Company, of 
Omaha, Neb., is making contracts with 
Western newspapers through the Dar- 
low Advertising Agency, of Omaha. 


Dillon & Douglass, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Hartford, Conn.; Springfield, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I., are to 
start immediately a newspaper cam- 
paign threugh their section using large 
copy. Orders are being placed by 
Charles W. Hoyt, of New Haven and 
New York. 


The Handel Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., manufacturers of artistic lamps 
are starti ng in the May magazines a 
year’s advertising campaign. They are 
using papers of interest to home build- 
ers. Orders are being placed by Charles 
fa Hoyt, of New Haven and New 

ork 


The newspaper campaign of A. G 
Van Nostrand, proprietor of the Bunker 
Hill Breweries, is being handled by the 

3oston office of the J. Walter Thom) 
son Company. P. B. Lager is adver 
tised in a large number of towns and 
cities. 

Southern newspapers are receiving 
orders from the Milbourne Advertis 
ing Agency, of Baltimore, Md., for the 
advertising of Buena Vista Springs, of 
Baltimore. 


The West Disinfecting Company, of 
New York, is making contracts wit! 
newspapers in the Southwest throug! 
the Allen Advertising Agency, of New 
York. 


Cushman & Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, manufacture: 
of specialties, is considering a news 
paper campaign, through Lindau, Jr., & 
Seligman, of New York. 

A few large newspapers are being 
used by Jos. McGreenery & Co., Bos 
ton, to advertise the Poet Cigar. Th 
business is placed by the P. F. O’Keef« 
Agency, Boston. 





In addition to their magazine cam 
paign, the Meriden Britannia Company, 
Meriden, Conn., is using metropolitan 
dailies to exploit 1847 Rogers Bros.’ 
cutlery. N. W. Ayer & Son handle th 


account, 


The Walter Baker Company, 45 
Broad Street, Boston, is renewing its 
contracts with magazines and women’s 
publications for next year. The news 
papers will be considered in the sum- 
mer. , Business is placed direct. 





H. Sumner Sternberg, of New York, 
hes secured an advertising appropria 
tion from the Griffon Cutlery Company, 
of New York. 


Maclay & Mullally Brothers, of New 
York, are extending the advertising of 

e Postal Life Company, of New York, 
to religious papers. 


The Hoge Manufacturing Company, 
of New York, proprietor of the Modern 
Telephone Tablets and Modern Thumb 
Tacks, is using newspapers for its ad 
vertising. Lindau, Jr., & Seligman, are 
handling this account. 


The Earnsdale Worsted Company, 
Clinton, Mass., has made an appropria- 
tion for newspaper advertising through 
the F. P. Shumway Company. Ten 
inch copy running twice a week for 
five months is being contracted for i: 
New England dailies. 
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Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, are now placing orders 
with the leading weekly and monthly 
magazines for the autumn and winter 
advertising of Kahn Tailored Clothes, 
made by the Kahn Tailoring Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph Traxler Company, Cincinnati, 
is placing orders with newspapers in 
the larger cities of the Middle West 
or the Home Dry Cleaner, manufac- 
tured by the Acme Chemical Company, 
Cincinnati. This is a dealers’ proposi- 
—_ One hundred line copy is being 
ised. 


The Everett L. ‘King Manufacturing 
ompany, of New York, proprietor of 
Eradeline, is using newspapers in 
Vashington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md. 
indau, Jr., & Seligman are handling 
his account. 


M. P. Gould, ot New York, is send- 
ng out orders for the advertising of 
Star Expansion Bolts to a few addi- 
tional newspapers. 

Southern newspapers are receiving 
rders from the Guenther-Bradford & 
ompany of Chicago, IIl., on account 
f the American Products Company, of 
Chicago. 


The Centaur Company, of New York, 
s making contracts direct with news- 
apers generally for the advertising of 
Castoria. 


The Brown Cracker & Candy Corn- 
pany, of Dallas, Texas, is making con- 
tracts with Southern newspapers 
through the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
any, of St. Louis, Mo. 


The Geo. G. McLaughlin Company, 
South Boston, Mass., is advertising 
farm implements in agricultural papers. 

Contracts are going out to a select 
list of general publications for the ad- 
i ay of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
ad ifty-six-line copy is used. The 
business is handled by the Frank Sea- 
man Agency, of New York. 





Lindau, Jr., & Seligman, of New 
York, have charge of the advertising 
nd distribution plans for Chicago, for 
he Diamond Point Pen Company, of 
‘ioe York, manufacturers of fountain 
pens, 


The 3-20-8 Cigar is being advertised 


4 daily newspapers through the New 
York office of the Van Cleve Agency. 


The Burns & Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is using general 
magazines through the New York of- 
ce of the Frank Presbrey Company. 





Cats’ Paw Rubber Heels, made by 


the Foster Rubber Company, of Bos- 
ton, are being advertised in newspapers 


where they have dealers. The account 
handled by Wood, Putnam & Wood, 
Hoston. This agency is also placing 


the magazine advertising of the Shaw 
Stocking Company, Lowell, Mass. 


The list of general publications and 
women’s magazines to be used by_ the 
3aird North Company, Providence, R. L., 
is being completed and coutracts for 
their fall advertising will soon go out 
through the Wyckoff Advertising Com- 
pany Boston. 


FOR BETTER REALTY ADVERTIS- 
ING 





‘Better real estate advertising in 
Chicago would save much money for 
home-building which is now being in- 
vested by the laboring class in worth- 
less stocks,” said A. H. Messing, busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Examiner, 
at a luncheon of the Chicago real estate 
board, May 11, at which publishers and 
business managers of the newpapers 
were guests. He urged that the real 
estate men start a general movement 
in the city to educate the laboring and 
salaried clans along this line. 

E. O. Syman, head of the classified 
dinzecmenn of the Record-Herald, said 
real estate men should put more thought 
end more human interest in their ad- 
vertisements. It was also as necessary, 
he said, for real estate men to consider 
a suitable appropriation for advertising 
as for rent and any other necessary ex- 
penses. 

Hopewell Rogers, business manager 
of'the News, advised the use of display 
advertising to reach those not now 
interested in real estate. 

James Keeley, publisher of the 
Tribune, and William H. Field, busi- 
ness manager, also spoke. 

a at 


BILLBOARDS NOT SO BAD 


An investigation as to the moral 
character of newspaper and billboard 
advertising in Milwaukee by a Neigh- 
borhood Civic Club has resulted in a 
report that conditions are generally sat- 
istactory. Medical advertising of an 
uncesirable nature was noted, but it 
wes thought that this might be left to 
the medical profession to regulate. 
Showbills depicting crime and vice, the 
report advised, should be summarily 
suppressed. 

+o 
CHARLES S. SMITH DEAD 

Charles S. Smith, advertising man- 
ager of the Wolverine Manufacturing 
Company and the Cadillac Cabinet Com- 
pany, Detroit, was stricken with heart 
trouble on May 2, and died soon after- 
ward in the hospital. He had been re- 
cently ill with pneumonia. He was a 
member of the Detroit Ad Club. 

——_+ e+ 


SPEAKERS AT ST. LOUIS A. M. L. 





The St. Louis Advertising Men's 
League has appropriated $50 to each 
elected delegate or alternate attending 
the Boston convention. The scheduled 
speaker at the meeting of the club on 
May 10 was Wilbur D. Nesbit, of the 
— Advertising Company, ’and on 
May Arthur Acheson, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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Rote: Fas a pegs 


@ The $125 rate will prevail until 


July 1, 1911. Thereafter the rate will 
be $200 a page. 


@ Advertisers using space in the July 
or August issue will be entitled to the 
$125 rate for a period of one year. 


@ Reservation orders to be acceptable 
must be received not later than July 1, 
1911. They must specify definite space 
and insertions, and shall not be subject 
to cancellation. 


(@LUMBIAN MAGAZINE 


P. M. Raymond Hugh Kapp 
Advertising Manager Western Adv. Mgr. 
New York Chicago 
Boston Detroit 
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E had to convince 
these advertisers 
that La Presse would give 
them profitable results, 
before we obtained their 
advertising, and,— 
We have to continue to give 
these advertisers results in order 


to retain their advertising. 


Don’t you think it would be worth your 
while to discuss the question of advertising 
in La Presse, with your advertising agency 
and with our special representatives ? 

More lines of American goods are being 
advertised in Canada,—- and in La Presse, — 
today, than ever before. There isa distinct 
advantage in getting in first. 

Eastern Canada—particularly the prov- 
ince of Quebec,—is largely French speak- 
ing, and the one absolutely indispensable 
medium for reaching this French speaking 
population is 


Some America: 


Advertisers who ar 
using La Press 


Anglo-American Drug ( 
Auheuser-Busch Brewi 
Apollinaris Company 
J.C, Ayer Company 
Babson Brothers 
Bauer & Black 
Beecham’s Pills 
F. W. Bird & Son 
kK. T. Booth Company 
Carleton & Hovey 
Centaur Co. (Castoria) 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co, 
Coco-Cola Co. 
‘Thos. Cook & Sons 
Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co, 
EK. M. F. Automobiles 
Fabre Line 
Force Food Company 
Ford Motor Company 
Golden Specific Co. 
Hawes. Von Gal, Inc. 
Cc. Ll. Hood 
Ferd. T. Hopkins 
Hunyadi Janos 
Hupp Motor Car Co, 
R. H. Ingersoll Bro, 
Inter, Harvester Co, 
Knowlton Danderine Co, 
Chas. B. K nox Co, 
Lanman & Kemp 
Leach Chemical Co, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co, 
Magic Foot Drait Co, 
Dr. Marsha‘i Co, 
Nat. Cash Registers 
New York Central Ry, 
WN. W. School of Taxid’y 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Omega Oil Company 
Pabst Brewing Co. 
Paris Medicine Co. 
Paterson Mfg. Co. 
Philo Hay Spec. Co. 
Pittsburg Stee! Co. 
Postum Cereal Co, 
Potter Drug & Chem. Co, 
Pratt Food Ce 
Quaker Oats 
Remington Typewriter 
Royal Mail Steam Pkt. Co, 
Scott & Bowne 
Sharples Sep par Co. 
Standar: dee Cc 
Steel Sho » 
Sterling ite emedy Co 
F, A, Stuart 
Stuart, Hartshob 
Swamp Root 
United Ding Co, 
Vapo Cresoline Co, 
Ver, Farm Machine ¢ 
Vichy Celestins 
Victor Gramophones 
“eg Bros, (Corsets 
. E. Waterman Co, 
. C. Wells 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. & 
—AND MANY OTHERS 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Largest daily circulation in Canada without exception 


Sworn daily average circulation for April, 1911, 


104,219 


Special United States Representatives 


Hartford Bldg- 


ew Jou Chicago 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 











LXXV. NEW YORK, June 1, Ig1t. 








Forty-two years! 
A long business life, isn’t it ? 


These passing years have brought us very 
close to many of America’s foremost busi- 
ness houses and have established bonds of 
high belief, but we are especially impressed 
by the many new connections recently made. 


By the way, did you know this old-fashioned house 
was the first advertising agency to pay proper attention 
to copy—the first to establish the fixed commission 
principle of business—the first to base action upon 
plans made in conference—the first to proclaim the 
dignity and breadth of commercial publicity ? 





A number of other agencies are now discovering 
these old-established ideas of ours. 


p Co, 
YT HERS 


Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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Tn The Days Work 


A great manufacturer—a world famed 
institution, had been extensive advertisers 
for about 50 years when they entrusted 
their advertising to us. 


You would imagine that during this long 
period they would have exhausted every 
possible big advertising idea as applied 
to their product. 

Federal quickly proved the contrary. 


Through our knowledge of their market, 
we originated many methods of forward- 
ing their interests. 


Name on request. 


How long since you have had some brand 
new advertising ideas that have opened 
new fields of demand, broadened your 
avenues of distribution and acted as a 
stimulus to your whole business organ- 
ization? 


“Put it up to men 
who know your market” 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago, Cleveland. ot. Louis 


Address: 243-247 West 39th Street, New York 
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